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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES, 


CHAITER XV. 


The ‘ Golden Legend ’ gives the date of the mar- 
tyrdom of the Eleven Thousand as a.p. 238. To 
this statement, however, the editor, Jacobus de 
Voragine, i.¢., of Voraggio, appends a com- 
mentary :— 

“Some, however, will have it that chronology does 
not allow these things to have taken place at that date, 
inasmuch as neither Sicily nor Constantinople were 
kingdoms at the time, while the story says that the 
queens of both were present with the virgins. It is 
believed to be truer that this martyrdom was celebrated 
long after the reign of Constantine, when the Huns and 
Goths were raging, that is to say, as it is read in the 
chronicle of Trier, in the time of the Emperor 
Marcian, who reigned in the year of our Lord 452."’ 

In simple fact, not only is there no particle of 
historic truth in the legend, but its retailers are 
hard put to it to discover any emperor or any pope 
to whose reign it can be attributed without far ex- 
ceeding the licence allowed to the ordinary tradi- 
tions of martyrology. It is myth pure and simple. 
Bat what kind of myth? Mr. Baring Gould, 
following sundry previous authorities, makes it 
mainly a “ myth of observation.” Cologne was 
besieged in 1106, and after the enemies had gone, 
the inhabitants, in rebuilding the walls, came on 





a Roman cemetery. The bones found were identi- 
fied as those of certain martyred virgins already 
in high repute in the city. Then a number of 
inscriptions to men—a Simplicius, a Pantulus, an 
Ethereus, &c.—were discovered with a quantity 
more bones, so a considerable percentage of males 
had to be added to the martyrs. Then a quantity 
of children’s bones were found; so the married 
relatives of the martyrs and their children of all 
ages must have accompanied them. And so forth, 
till the story finally arrived at its full develop- 
ment, 

The name of the heroine he derives, with Sir 
G. Cox, from another source. “ Ursula is no 
other than the Swabian goddess Ursel, or Horsel, 
transformed into a saint of the Christian calendar.” 
This Horsel he further equates with the Isis whom 
Tacitus tells us the Germans worshipped, and 
makes her out to be also Géde, or Holda, the 
moon, while the eleven thousand virgins are the 
stars under her care.* 

This proposed identification of St. Ursula with 
the moon, and her companions with the rest of the 
planets and fixed stars is particularly tempting. 
From the days of Plato, and probably from a very 
much earlier time, the “ chaste” stars have seemed 
to eyes that could see a company of fair maidens 
‘*divine, clean, pure, and sempiternal,” and the 
notion of them as an army is probably older yet. 
The “great men and bishops” of a thousand 
generations have been “filled with wonder and 


joy” a 
To see Heav'n’s glorious Host to march 

In glistring Troops about th’ Athereal Arch, 

Where one for Arms bears Bowe and Shafts—a Sword 

A second hath, a trembling Launce a third : 

One fala, another in his Chariot rowles 

On th’ azure Brass of th’ ever-radiant Bowles : 

This serves a-foot, that as a Horseman rides; 

This up, that down, this back, that forward slides ; 

Their Order orderless and Peace-full Braul 

With-childs the World, fils Sea and Earth and!All.t 

The description, too, of the maidens taking the 
oath of a new soldierhood (‘‘ nove militiz”) seems 
to show that the author was not thinking of the 
Church militant here on earth so much as of the 
company spoken of by Moses—“ Solem et lunam 
et omnem militiam ccli.” Even the number 
seems to be derived from the dream of Joseph, the 
*€ Master of Dreams,” in which he beheld “ solem 
et lunam et stellas undecim adorare me” (“‘ The 
sun and the moon and the eleven stars make obei- 

* Baring Gould, ‘Curious Myths,’ 331, &c. See also 
Sir G. Cox, ‘Mythology of the Aryan Nations,’ i, 164 
and 231, where he observes : “In the west the old word 
arksha as a name for star became confused with the 
Greek arktos, the Latin ursa, the name for the golden 
bear, the names Argos and Ursula being thus etymo- 
logically the same.’’ He, however, identifies Ursula with 
Seléné (410) and Venus of the Hirselberg (ii, 218). 

+ Sylvester's Du Bartas, ‘ The Columnes,’ 4to, edition, 
p. 367. 
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eance to me”).* Only carry out St. Ursula’s 
stipulation that each of the eleven shall have a 
thousand companions, and the muster is complete. 
But although a close connexion may undoubtedly 
be traced between the stars and the Eleven Thou- 
sand Virgins, the identification does not fulfil all 
the conditions of the allegory. The very un- 
expected—and, indeed, to some extent damaging 
—statement that the frolicsome damsels returned 
from their sports “ sometimes at noon, sometimes 
hardly at eventide,” is obviously inapplicable to the 
fixed stars—“ Heaven’s nunnery ”— whose religious 
regularity is part of the eternal order of things. 
Yet the allegation is too precise, too material to 
the story, to set on one side as mere surplusage. 
If these mythic maidens are stars at all, the letter 
of the legend insists on their being stars visible 
in great numbers, roughly estimated at eleven 
thousand, in the morning, sporting and apparently 
going through the evolutions of a sham fight. It 
insists, further, on most of them having disap- 
peared by noon, although some few stragglers were 
still to be seen scudding home through the even- 
ing sky. No allegory, I fully admit, walks on all 
fours, but I own to being somewhat sceptical as 
to interpretations of a myth which leave the most 
salient peculiarities of the myth uninterpreted. 
Still, though I cannot identify the Eleven Thou- 
sand with the planets and fixed stars, I have no 
doubt that they are of meteoric origin, and that 
they represent in an allotropic form a ninth cen- 
tury shower of shooting stars. Astronomers versed 
in old records may perhaps be able to spot the 
identical meteoric display in which the story 
originated ; but in the meanwhile the follow- 
ing passage will probably satisfy even the most 
sceptical as to the true character of the Eleven 
Thousand Virgins of Cologne. It is to be found in 
the ‘Chronicon Ecclesiz Pragensis,’ p. 389, as well 
as in the second part of the ‘Scriptores rerum 
Bohemicarum’ of Pelzel and Dobrowski.t In 
1366, “on the morrow of the feast of the Eleven 
Thousand Virgins”—note the date—‘‘from the 
hour of matins to the hour of prime ”—well into 
broad daylight, therefore—“ as it were, stars were 
seen to fall from heaven continuously and in such 
multitude that no man is competent to tell it.” 

The same phenomenon is recorded by Duarte 
Nunez de Liao in his chronicles of the kings of 
Portugal :— 

“ The year 1366 having come and 22 days of October 
having gone, three months before the death of the King 
Don Pedro, there befel in the heavens a movement of 
stars such ag men had never seen nor heard of. For it 
came to pass that from midnight forward all the stars 
ran from the East to the West, and having all joined to- 
gether began to fly, some to one part, some to another, 





* Deut. xvii. 3; Gen. xxxvii. 9. 
¢ Quoted in Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos,’ Eng. ed., vol. i., 
note Ixvi. p. xxiv, where the original Latin is given. 1 





and thereafter descended from the sky so many and so 
thickly that when they were low in the air they looked 
like great bonfires, as if the heavens and the air were on 
fire and sought to burn the earth iteelf. The sky seemed 
to depart for a long space. They who beheld this had 
so much trembling and dread that they stood, as it were, 
aghast, and thought themselves to be all dead men, and 
that the end of the world had come.’* 

These notices, it will be observed, come from 
distant parts of Europe, and belong to a date 
considerably later than the legend. Boguslawski 
however, from whom Humboldt quotes, not only 
gives a number of modern instances of meteor 
showers falling about St. Ursula’s Day, but calls 
attention to one which happened in 902, when the 
stars are described as falling “like fiery rain,” 
and another in 1202, when they fell “like locusts,” 
An October stream of meteors is indeed as well- 
established a phenomenon as the August and 
November streams, and, like them, it differs 
strikingly in different years in brightness and 
abundance. 

This coincidence of the festival of the Eleven 
Thousand with the annual recurrence of a stream 
of meteors seems to me decisive as to the true 
origin of the extraordinary number of virgin- 
martyrs and of the extraordinary conduct attributed 
to them in the legend. The assignment, more- 
over, of the feast of St. Cordula to the day follow- 
ing may with some likelihood be regarded as 
intimating that one bright meteor—possibly shaped 
like a cordula, or little heart—was observed on 
the night after the grand display. 

Brorner Fasian. 


(To be continued.) 





ERRATA IN DOYLE’S ‘OFFICIAL BARONAGE.’ 
(Continued from p, 224.) 

Pp. 204, 5. The sixth Duke of Bolton was first 
elected M.P. for Lymington in January, 1755, and 
for Winchester in 1761, whereas Mr. Doyle gives, 
“M.P. Lymington, 1754, 1757-1762”; “ M.P. 
Winchester, 1762-1765.” There was no election 
for Lymington in 1757. Moreover, Mr. Doyle 
entirely omits his serviceas M.P. for Christchurch, 
1751 to 1754. 

P. 205. Mr. Doyle gives as the dates of the 
sixth Duke of Bolton’s tenure of the Governor- 
ship of the Isle of Wight, “ December 23, 1766- 
February, 1780.” He ceased to hold the office in 
1770, and his successor, Mr. Hans Stanley, was 
gazetted July 24, 1770. 

P. 206. The first Earl of Bradford (of the New- 
port creation) ceased to be M.P. for Shrewsbury in 
1644 (Mr. Doyle gives 1646), having been “ dis- 
abled” January 22, 1644, and his successor elected 
November 10, 1645. He was not made Cofferer of 
the Household till May, 1691, in succession to 








* The original of this passage is quoted in Humboldt’s 





have not seen the chronicle in which it occurs. 


* Cosmos,’ iii. 432, note 698, p. cliii. 
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Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who died in the pre- 
ceding month. See Luttrell’s ‘State Affairs,’ 
yol. ii. pp. 212 and 225. Mr. Doyle’s date is 1689. 

P. 207. The second Earl of Bradford was not 
elected M.P. for Salop until November, 1670. 
Mr. Doyle gives 1661. Mr. Doyle also omits his 
admission to the Privy Council February 18, 1710. 

P. 207. ‘The third Earl of Bradford’s election for 
Bishop’s Castle was in March, 1706. Mr. Doyle 
erroneously gives 1703, which was during the 
preceding Parliament, of which he was not a 
member. 

P. 208. Mr. Doyle has omitted the fact that 
the first Baron Bradford (Bridgeman) sat for 
Ludlow from 1748 to 1768. 

P. 211. The Earl of Arran (afterwards Duke of 
Hamilton) was gazetted a Lord of the Bedchamber 
January, 1679. Mr. Doyle gives November, 1682, 
as his earliest appointment. 

P. 214. Mr. Doyle has omitted the second Duke 
of Hamilton’s Lord Lieutenancy of Lanark, to 
which he was appointed in 1794. 

Pp. 215, 216. Mr. Doyle makes the ninth Duke 
of Hamilton hold the Lord Lieutenancy of Lanark 
and the tenth Duke succeed him in that office in 
November, 1803. A reference to the London 
Gazette will show that the true date is November, 
1802. 

P, 220. Mr. Doyle omits the second Marquis of 
Breadalbane’s service as M.P. for Okehampton 
from 1820 to 1826. 

P. 224. Similarly no mention is made of the first 
Earl of Bridgewater having sat for Callington in 
the Parliament of 1597. 

P. 229. The seventh Earl of Bridgewater's pro- 
motion to the rank of Lieutenant-General was 
dated (not January, 1801, but) May, 1802. 

P. 231. The date of the creation of the Vis- 
county of Bridport is 1800, not 1801. Mr. Doyle 
will find it gazetted in June of the former year. 

P. 232. The present Viscount Bridport was a 
Groom-in- Waiting from 1841 to 1858. Mr. Doyle 
gives only 1847 to 1853. 

Pp. 236, 7. The second Earl of Bristol (Digby 
creation) died in March, 1677 (new style), not 
1678, as Mr. Doyle gives; and consequently his 
son, the third earl, ceased to represent Dorset in 
the former year. The new writ was moved for 
March 28, 1677. 

P. 238. The first Earl of Bristol (Hervey crea- 
tion) was first elected for Bury St. Edmunds March, 
1694, not 1693 ; and he was raised to the peerage 
in March, 1703 (new style), not 1704, as Mr. Doyle 
gives. The peerage was gazetted in March, 1702/3, 
and the new writ for Bury St. Edmunds was 
ordered on the reassembling of Parliament in 
November, 1703. 

P, 243. The second Marquis of Bristol never 
represented West Suffolk. He sat for Bury St. 
Edmunds until bis accession to the peerage. 





P. 244. The first Lord Brooke was elected for 
Warwickshire in the Parliament of 1620/1, which 
election Mr. Doyle omits. 

P. 246. The fifth Lord Brooke sat for Warwick 
from 1664 till his accession to the peerage in 1677. 
Omitted by Mr. Doyle. 

P. 248. The first Earl Brownlow, having suc- 
ceeded to the peerage in 1807, could not have 
represented Clitheroe till 1808. 

P. 250. The present Earl Brownlow was elected 
for North Salop in 1866 (not 1865). 

P. 262. The second Duke of Buckingham did 
not retain office as a Lord of the Admiralty till 
1677. He was dismissed in 1674. 

P. 266. The present Duke of Buckingham did 
not (as Mr. Doyle states) represent Butkingham 
up to his accession to the peerage in 1861. He 
withdrew from the House of Commons in 1857. 
Mr. Doyle has made him a member of two Parlia- 
ments to which he was not returned. 

P. 269. The first Duke of Buckinghamshire did 
not hold the Lord Lieutenancy of the East Riding 
so late as September, 1714. His successor, the 
Marquis of Carmarthen, was gazetted April 7, 
1713. 

Pp. 273, 4. The fourth Earl of Buckinghamshire 
did not represent Armagh before 1790. Mr. Doyle 
makes him elected for that borough twice, viz., in 
1787 and 1790. He was returned for Portarling- 
ton in 1784, and this election Mr. Doyle omits. 
Moreover, Mr. Doyle gives the period of his ser- 
vice as M.P. for Lincoln as 1790 to 1794, whereas 
he retained his seat till the dissolution of 1796. 

P. 278. Mr. Doyle omits the representation of 
Appleby by the second Earl of Burlington from 
1690 till his summons to the peerage in 1694. 

P. 279. The third Earl of Burlington was gazetted 
to the Lord Lieutenancy of the West Riding in 
May, 1715. Mr. Doyle puts his appointment as 
late as April, 1716, and omits altogether his Lord 
Lieutenancy of the East Riding, to which he was 
gazetted in June, 1715. 

P. 280. By an obvious printers’ error Mr. Doyle 
has given the date of the death of the first Earl of 
Burlington (of the Cavendish creation) as May 9, 
1833. On the preceding page he rightly puts the 
date of accession of his son, the second earl (now 
Duke of Devonshire), as May 9, 1834. 

P. 281. The present Duke of Devonshire sat for 
Malton only from July to September, 1831, and 
from the latter date represented the undivided 
county of Derby until the Reform Bill of 1832. 
Mr. Doyle gives, ‘‘M.P. Malton, 1831-1832,” and 
omits his representation of Derbyshire in the un- 
reformed Parliament altogether. 

P. 282. Mr. Doyle omits the first Marquis of 
Bute’s resignation of the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Glamorgan in favour of his son in 1793, and his 
reappointment after the latter’s death in 1794. 

P. 286, The second Lord Cadogan was elected 
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M.P. for Reading in June, 1716 (not 1715, as Mr. 
Doyle gives). 

P. 302. Mr. Doyle omits the present Duke of 
Cambridge’s commission as Lieutenant-General in 
June, 1854. 

P. 304. Mr. Doyle gives the date of the seventh 
Marquis Camden’s appointment to a Lordship of 
the Admiralty as January, 1783, and does not state 
when he ceased to hold it. He was appointed as 
early as July, 1782, on the formation of the Shel- 
burne ministry, resigned on the accession to power 
of the Coalition in April, 1783, and was re- 
appointed by Pitt in December, 1783, from which 
date he retained the post till his transference to 
the Treasury Board in 1789. 

P. 304. Mr. Doyle omits the date of Camden’s 
appointment as Teller of the Exchequer. His 
patent granting the reversion of the office was 
dated August, 1766, and took effect on the death 
of the then holder (Mr. Thomas Townshend) in 
May, 1780. 

P. 304. Mr. Doyle also makes him (the first 
Marquis Camden) hold the Presidency of the 
Council till June, 1812. He was succeeded by 
Lord Sidmouth in that office April 8, 1812. 

P. 308. Baptist Noel, third Viscount Campden 
(second of the Noel family), was M.P. for Rutland- 
shire from 1640 till his accession to the peerage in 
1643. This is omitted by Mr. Doyle. 

Pp. 308, 9. Mr. Doyle has made a very un- 
fortunate blunder in the date of death of this peer, 
which he gives as October 29, 1683. He makes 
him reappointed to the Lord Lieutenancy of Rut- 
land November 17, 1682, having previously been 
appointed to it in 1660, and he also represents his 
son Edward, first Earl of Gainsborough, as ele- 
vated to that earldom in his father’s lifetime, 
December, 1682, succeeding to the viscounty ten 
months afterwards. The fact is that Baptist, Vis- 
count Campden, died October 29, 1682, and that 
it was his son Edward who was appointed to the 
Lord Lieutenancy in his father’s place in the 
following month, being raised to the earldom 
in the next year. The Gazette describes him as 
Viscount Campden at the latter date, so that he 
must have succeeded his father before December, 
1682. 

P. 316. John Henry Thomas Manners Sutton, 
third Viscount Canterbury, did not represent 
Newark 1847 to 1852, as Mr. Doyle states, nor 
did he sit for that borough at any other time. 
Mr. Doyle has confounded him with Mr. John 
Henry Manners Sutton, of Kelham, who is, I 
think, still living and untitled. 

P. 330. Mr. Doyle omits the second Earl of 
Carlisle’s reappointment to the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Cumberland in 1689, which office he held till 
his death in 1692. 

P. 332. The fourth Earl of Carlisle represented 
Morpeth throughout the Parliament of 1715-22. 





Mr. Doyle gives 1722 as the date of his first 
election. 

P. 332. Mr. Doyle gives the date of the fifth 
Earl of Carlisle’s appointment to the First Lord- 
ship at the Board of Trade as September, 1780, 
He was gazetted November 6, 1779. 

P. 333. Mr. Doyle, by omitting the date of 
resignation, leaves his readers to suppose that the 
fifth Earl of Carlisle held the Lord Lieutenancy 
of the East Riding till his death in 1825. He 
resigned it in 1807. 

P. 333. The sixth Earl of Carlisle did not hold 
the Lord Lieutenancy of the East Riding, as Mr. 
Doyle says, so late as July, 1847. He resigned 
and was succeeded by Lord Wenlock in January, 
1840. 

P. 341. The third Earl of Carnarvon represented 
Wootton (not “ Wooton”) Bassett (not “ Basset ”) 
from 1831 to 1832. Mr. Doyle gives 1832-1833, 
forgetting that the borough was disfranchised in 
the former year. 

P. 343. The date of the fifth Viscount Castle- 
ton’s accession to the Irish peerage, which Mr. 
Doyle gives as “before October, 1714,” was 
May 27, 1714. 

P. 344. The first Earl Cathcart was first elected 
a Scotch representative peer in 1788 (not 1790). 
Mr. Doyle also omits his election in 1807. 

P. 345. The date of his (Earl Cathcart’s) ap- 
pointment as Governor of Hull was June 18 (not 
January 18), 1830, in succession to Lord Hill, who 
at that date (which Mr. Doyle gives rightly under 
‘* Hill” in his second volume) was transferred to 
Plymouth. 

P, 345. The date of his appointment as Lord 
Lieutenant of Clackmannan was May 17 (not 
March 17), 1794. 

P. 346. The second Earl Cathcart was gazetted 
K.C.B. July 19, 1838. Mr. Doyle gives Septem- 
ber, 1839. He was promoted to G.C.B. June 21, 
1859. Mr. Doyle ante-dates this by eight years, 
giving June 29, 1851. 

P. 348. The first Lord Cawdor was M.P. for 
co. Nairn 1777 to 1780. Mr. Doyle omits this. 

P. 353. The fourth Lord Chandos was M.P. for 
Cricklade in the Parliament of 1572. Omitted by 
Mr. Doyle. 

P. 358. The third Duke of Chandos was elected 
M.P. for Winchester at the general election of 
1754. Mr. Doyle gives 1757. 

P. 372. Mr. Doyle makes the fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield M.P. for Lostwithiel till his accession 
to the peerage in 1726. He vacated his seat on 
appointment to the office of Captain of the Yeo- 
men of the Guard in May, 1723, and was not 
re-elected. 

P. 376. Is Mr. Doyle sure of his identification 
of the first Earl of Chichester with Sir Francis 
Leigh, M.P. for Leicester, 1614? I think the 
latter was the earl’s father. The earl, who cer- 
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tainly sat for Warwick in 1625 (as Mr. Doyle 
rightly states) is described in that return as 
“junior,” which addition is wanting in the former 
return. Aurrep B. Beaven, M.A. 


Preston. 
(To be continued.) 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘Oympetine,’ IV. ii. 229.— 

The ruddock would 

With charitable bill (0, bill, sore shaming 

Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 

Without a monument !) bring thee all this; 

Yea, and furred moss besides, when flowers are none, 

To winter-ground thy corse. 

The compound word winter-ground has been 
often challenged, and though the Globe editors do 
not obelize the line, and therefore must be taken 
to agree with Malone and Steevens that it is in- 
telligible, challenged it must be and will be. 
Warburton came near to the true correction in 
proposing to read winter-gown, and Mr. Kinnear 

ill nearer with winter-grace. But the true read- 
ing had been hit upon intermediately by Mr. 
Collier, who, in his ‘Notes and Emendations,’ 
1853, gave the sound restoration, 

Yea, and furred moss besides, when flowers are none, 

To winter-guard thy corse, 

But he “spoke wiser than he was ’ware of” here, 
and gave the right word a wrong explanation, 
which injured its chances of reception. He wrote: 
“T.¢., the redbreast would bring furred moss to 
protect Imogen’s corse in winter, when there were 
no flowers.” But protection was not the pu 

of the flowers, but graceful decoration ; and such is 
the purpose predicted for the moss, It was by a 
similar misconception that Baily | aes winter- 
fend as equivalent to weather-fen 

Guard bere is used in the sense of enriched 
trimmings or borders, as so frequently in Shake- 
speare—“ Give him a livery more guarded than 
his fellows,” ‘Merchant of Venice’; ‘ Velvet guards 
and Sunday citizens,” ‘1 Henry IV.’:— 

To guard a title that was rich before, 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 
‘ King John.’ 
The epithet furred, given to moss, and so ex- 
ive of its thick, close growth, is allusive to the 
‘ar trimmings of winter clothes, the proper fur- 
ds corresponding to ‘‘ velvet guards.” 

I fear, after Dr. IncieBy’s repudiation of my 
substitution of “judgment” for Imogen, in V. i. 17, 
I can scarcely hope that he will be more lenient 
to the present suggestion in his forthcoming edi- 
tion of this play ; nor, indeed, that a better fate is 
in store for it for many a long day than to be hustled 
into the foot-notes of collated editions. From my 
recent critical examination of such notes I can 
promise it, however, the consolatory companion- 
ship of many another excellent emendation which 








is ey ically awaiting deliverance from that 
limbo at the hand of the editor of Shakespeare 
who is still to come. W. Warxiss Luoyp. 


Invention IN ‘Measure ror Measure’ AnD 
‘Tae Winter's Tave.’—Many an accidental 
emendation has been made by compositor or 
press-reader, or by both combined; but never one 
so plausible as 

Affection, thy invention stabs the centre, 

*W. T.,’ I. ii. 138, 
in Mr. Grant White’s Riverside Shakespeare. 
At first it was doubtful whether he did not mean 
it for an emendation of “intention,” especially as 
the old text had been deemed hard to interpret ; 
but some time after he had sent me his edition, 
and his attention had been called to the new 
reading, he wrote to me :— 

“See how press-errors are perpetuated and diffused. 
My critic copied from the Riverside Shakespeare. 
The proof-reader of the Riverside (where the Atlantic 
was printed) corrected by the Riverside Shakespeare. 
lam avery poor proof-reader of my own work. Only 
three errors in the R, 8. have yet been discovered.” 

The fact is, this fortuitous emendation is amaz- 
ingly countenanced by the following passage in 
*M. for M., II. iv. 3 — 

Whilst my invention, hearing not my tongue [i.¢., 

in prayer 

Anchors on Isabel. 
Here invention, as is proved by the context, means 
“conceit.” But, beyond cavil, intention is the true 
word in the former e. As an illustration, 
see ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ IV. i. 50-52. 

OC. M. Incuesy. 

‘Antony AND CiEopaTra,’ II. ii. (See 5" §. 
iv. 102, 365.)— 

Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes, 

And made their bends adorning. 
Such is the reading of the above passage given in 
Staunton’s edition—the only Shakespeare I have 
at the moment at hand—and in a note the editor 
describes the passage as a crux which has given 
rise to many pages of disputation, and himself 
suggests some amended reading. If I may offer, 
in a very humble way, an interpretation for 
the consideration of Shakespeare scholars, I would 
propose to read, “ Her gentlewomen...... tended her 
in the eyes, and made their bends adoring.” I 
am not aware whether any one has investigated 
the influence which our relations with the Nether- 
lands in Shakespeare’s time and the stirring events 
of which that country was then the scene may 
have exercised upon the great dramatist’s writings 
but I submit that in the passage referred to above 
we have simply an every-day expression borrowed 
from the Dutch. ‘To tend in the eyes” is in 
Dutch “ Iemand naar de oogen te zien,” and it is 
@ regular form for describing what it is the busi- 
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ness of handmaids to do when waiting upon a 
princess. Its English equivalent is really “Waited 
on his nod,” or “Stood at his beck and call.” 

To “make a bend” is simply to curtsey ; in 
Dutch, “n¥gingen doen” or “ n¥gingen maken” 
(cf. “neigen,” to bend, and “ nygen,” to curtsey). 

H. G. K. 

[The reading “ Made their bends adoring” is, of 

course, familiar to Shakespeare students. } 


‘Romeo anv Jouiet, III. ii. (1" 8. viii. 3, 216, 
361; 24S. v. 270; xii. 85; 3°¢S. ii. 92; xii, 121; 
5% §. iv. 285).— 

That runawayes eyes may wincke. 

I am not satisfied with any of the numerous 
proposed emendations, and I beg, therefore, to 
suggest the following :— 

That runaway day may wink. 
At the beginning of her soliloquy Juliet invokes 
day to depart, and then, to “‘ make assurance 
doubly sure,” calls upon night to come on the 
scene and close day up. Jtunaway is used in a 
similar sense (in regard to night) in ‘The Merchant 
of Venice,’ II. vi.:— 

For the close night doth play the runaway. 
Wink is often used by Shakespeare in the sense 
of to shut or to close, in addition to the following, 
*2 Henry VI, IL. i. :— 

Let me see thine eyes :—now wink ; now open them. 
R. J. Epwarps. 


Exvcipations or Text: ‘1 Hey. IV.,’ 1. iii. 
(6 S. xii. 342).—Dr. Johnson says :— 

“ Whatever Percy might say of his rage and toil, which 
is merely declamatory and apologetical, his wounds would 
at this time be certainly eold, and when cold would smart, 
and not before. If any alteration were necessary, I 
should transpose the lines : 

I then, all smarting, with my wounds being cold, 

Out of my grief and my impatience 

To be so pestered with a popinjay, 

Answer d neglectingly. 
“ A popinjay is a parrot.”—Johnson. 
But if it can be seen that the sense is equally 
good as they stand, why alter them? Hotspur, 
after the battle, thirsty, breathless, and faint, 
leaning upon his sword, was in no mood to answer 
civilly a person who came up to him, and smiling, 
amongst other “chat,” demanded of him his 
prisoners in the king’s behalf. These were the 
Earls of Fife, Athol, Murray, Angus, and Men- 
teith, to all of whom, with the exception of the 
Earl of Fife, Hotspur had by the law of arms the 
exclusive right (Tollet). He therefore says to 
the king, in allusion to this lord, whom from his 
gay dress, speech, and manner he contemptuously 
calls a “ popinjay,”— 

I then, all smarting, with my wounds being cold, 

To be so pestered with a popinjay, 

Out of my grief and my impatience 

Answer’d, neglectingly, I know not what, 





| 


Again, was he not imitating the manner of 
speech of this lord, which he compared to that of 
a “ waiting gentlewoman” when he said, 

And that “ it was great pity, so it was, 

This villainous salt-petre should be digged,” &ec.? 
In which case is not the present pointing suf- 
ficient ? 

With respect to the quotation from ‘Cymbeline,’ 
V. i., Posthumus, having in his hand the token 
sent to him by Pisanio in proof of the death of 
Imogen, addressing the gods, says :— 

Gods! if you 
Should have ta’en vengeance on my faults I never 
Had liv'd to put on this ; so had you sav'd 
The noble Imogen to repent ; and struck 


Me, wretch, more worth your vengeance, 
7 . * . * 


But Imogen’s your own. Do your best wills 

And make me blest to obey ! 
Is not the sense sufficiently clear without any 
alteration ? A. A. 





Mareriats ror Bows anp Arrows.—A 
writer in the Scottish Church, for January, 1886, 
quotes the following Gaelic rhyme recipe. Any one 
desirous of having his bow and arrows of the best 
must follow its directions. I think the rhyme 
and its translation are deserving of a place in 
‘N.& Q?:— 

He fireoin Loch a Tréig : 

Jubhar Leitir Eosragain : 

Sioda loinntean Bhailecliar. 

Ceir bhuidhe Bhaile-na, Gailbhin 

Saighead do sheileach Beinn Airgiod 

*S ceann ‘on cheard Mac Pheadairean, 

Feather from the wing of an Eagle of Loeh Tréig ; 

Yew from Letter Easragan ; 

Silk from the meadows of Dublin; 

Yellow wax from Galway ; 

An arrow of the willows of Airgid ; 

And a head from the armourer Mac Federan, 
The writer gives some explanation about the 
localities named. The eagles of Loch Tréig were 
accounted the largest, strongest, fiercest eagles in 
the world; the wood was from Letter Easragan, 
in Appin, famous for its yew trees ; the willow, 
for the arrows, was that from Ben Airgid (the 
silver hill) of Mamore, near Kinlochleven; the 
arrow head or barb was to be made by Mac 
Federan, a famous armourer, who lived at Earcle, 
near Bunaw, at the foot of Ben Cruachan. 

“The Mac Federans, who afterwards Anglicized their 
surname into Paterson, were long celebrated over the 
Highlands as makers of swords and dirks of the finest 
temper, and it was one of this family who, becoming con- 
nected with Doune in Perthshire, settled there, and made 
it famous for a period of two hundred years as a manu- 
factory of small arms.” 

The writer then says :— 

** Tt will be observed, that of the rhyme requisites, two, 
to be the best of their kind, had to come from Ireland— 
wax for waxing the bowstring from Galway, and silk for 





the bowstring itself from Dublin, It is curious to notice 
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that at the date of the rhyme it was the belief of the 
Highlanders that silk was a vegetable product—silk 
of the meadows of Dublin—the Gaelic phrase clearly 
enough implying that it was their belief that silk grew 
on the banks of the Liffey, just a finer and rarer kind of 
flax, admirable for bowstrings.” 
W. H. Parrersoyn. 
Belfast. 


Tue Creation.—The authority for the four- 
fold division of Mr. Gladstone is in Philo, who, in 
his treatise on the creation of the world, xx., xxi., 
xxii., takes the same order of enumeration : 
aquatic creatures first, birds second, brute beasts 
or mammals third, and man fourth. Philo gives 
reasons for this distribution in the process of 
evolution, which I presume are the same in Dar- 
win, from the aquatic ascidian, through the 
animal, reptile, or winged, to the human form. 
Philo says light was before the sun, which I 
have found to have been the opinion of Aristotle 
and Plato; in Mackay’s ‘Progress of the Intellect,’ 
“Ancient Cosmogony,” “ Light,” vol. i.; in the 
‘ Pentateuch,’ by a physician, Dr. Willes ; and in the 
works of Clifford, where he says there was what he 
calls “luminiferous ether” before the sun. Dr. 
Willes says he does not mean that this light 
had the force of the sun. Bacon also may be 
adduced, in his ‘ Advancement of Learning’ and 
‘Novum Organum,’ as stating that Plato and the 
Platonicians thought the light was before the sun, 
and apparently coming himself to the same concla- 
sion. Bacon was acquainted with Philo, as he 
quotes him, and in following Genesis was as fond 
as Philo of allegorizing it. Bacon on poetry ia 
his ‘ Advancement of Learning’ makes the prin- 
cipal to be allegorical. He wrote the ‘ Wisdom of 
the Ancients’ to prove all heathen mythology 
to be allegorical, and he was as fanciful in 
it as Philo was in reducing to allegory every 
literal expression of Scripture. To go further back, 
Aristophanes, in his ‘ Frogs ; or, Descent into Hell,’ 
treats of light without the sun in some very pretty 
verses. Aristophanes may be thought before Ovid 
in his ‘Metamorphoses’ to have had access to 
Semitic sources, as Mr, Gladstone thinks Ovid had 
to the Bible. There are other similarities between 
Aristophanes and the Bible. That this light before 
the sun could have produced vegetation on the 
earth is another question. Philo, of course, defends 
the affirmative by many reasons, and Mr. Glad- 
stone quotes from some American authors, appa- 
rently, in support of it. Certainly Philo aims at a 
moral or spiritual meaning in all his explanations 
of Genesis, which Mr. Gladstone says was the aim 
of the writer of Genesis. There is so much coin- 
cidence between Philo and Mr. Gladstone in words 
and sentiments, that one might almost be reading 
the same author, as undoubtedly Philo was writing 
against the objections of his age to the Mosaical 
creation and endeavouring to reconcile it with the 








science of his day, as Mr. Gladstone is doing in his 
generation. W. J. Bircn. 
24, Via Gino Capponi, Florence, Italy. 


Lonpon 1n 1639.—Old St. Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbey, Charles I. and his Queen, &c., are described 
from personal observation inthe‘ Diario del Viaggio 
Fatto in Inghilterra nel 1639 del Nunzio Pontificio 
Rossetti,’ scritto da Domenico Fantozzi, Parma, e 
Pubblicato del Prof. Giuseppe Ferraro (Bologna, 
Presso Gaetano Romagnoli, 1885). This very in- 
teresting little volume (pp. 187) is one of the series 
** Scelta di Curiosita Letterarie Inedite o Rare del 
Secolo XIII. al XVIL.,” Fondata e Diretta da 
Francesco Zambrini, and contains much curious 
and valuable historical matter. Este. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





BALLAD-MAKERS OF THE SEVENTEETH CENTURY. 
—In the year 1637 « curious poem, entitled 
‘London’s Vacation and the Countreys Tearme,’ 
and signed with the initials ‘‘H. C.,” was pub- 
lished by Richard Harper, a bookseller in Smith- 
field. The late J. P. Collier, in his bibliographical 
account, ascribed the work to Henry Climsell, who 
he stated was ‘‘ a well-known writer of ballads and 
chap-books in the reigns of James and Charles I., 
and who seems to have survived the Restoration ”; 
and a little further on he said, ‘‘ Most of his pro- 
ductions bear only his initials, but upon some 
his name Henry Climsell is inserted at 
length.” Hazlitt, in his ‘ Handbook,’ attributes 
the above work to Henry Climsell, and has also 
ascribed another to the same author, viz., 
‘London’s Lord have Mercy upon Us,’ 1636. 
Both those decisive assertations of Collier's seem 
to require confirmation. To begin with, there is 
no copy of any work by Henry Climsell in either 
the British Museum or the Bodleian Library, a 
fact which hardly coincides with the statement 
that he was ‘‘a well-known writer of ballads.” Nor 
are the initials H. C. ever given in the catalogues 
of either library as representing “ Henry Climsell.” 
On the other hand, there are copies of both the 
above-mentioned works in the British Museum, 
where they are queried as the works of Humphrey 
Crouch, who wrote a great number of ballads, 
many of which, bearing his name in full, are to be 
seen in the Roxburghe Collection. In the same col- 
lection are one or two ballads signed by Richard 
Climsell. Perhaps some of your readers with a 
knowledge of ballad literature will kindly reply to 
the following queries :—1. Are any ballads known 
upon which, as Collier asserted, the name of Henry 
Climsell is inserted at length? 2. Upon what 
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evidence do Collier and Hazlitt ascribe the two 
works above mentioned to Henry Climsell and not 
Henry Crouch ? Hewry R. Promer. 

9, Torbay Road, Willesden Lane, N.W. 


NoBLEeMAN AND THE Frencn Nosie Homme. 
—A long account of the old French expression 
noble homme will be found in La Curne’s ‘ Dict.,’ 
s. v. “ Noble,” and it seems to have varied in value 
at different times—to have begun with kings and 
te have descended to simple citizens (bourgeois); so 
that La Curne concludes by stating that “ aujour- 
d@’hui [he was born 1697 and died 1781] cette 
qualité n’est propre qu’au bourgeois et ne sauroit 
prouver la noblesse.”* Littré, too (s. v. “* Noble”), 
says that a noble is less than a gentilhomme,t for 
that ‘‘ tout gentilhomme est noble, mais tout noble 
n’est pas gentilhomme ; le prince fait des nobles, 
mais le sang fait des gentilshommes.—‘ Dictionn. 
de l’Acad.’” But what I am concerned with here 
is not so much what the exact meaning of noble 
homme was in France, as whether our word noble- 
man has been derived from it, as gentleman almost 
certainly has been from the now very different 
gentilhomme. F, Crance. 


Brooxe.—I have been endeavouring to trace a 
family from the arms on a small seal—A cross 
engrailed party per pale gules and sable, in the 
first quarter an annulet. This I thought was 
the coat of Brooke of Norton, or Leighton, co. 
Chester, descended from a fifth son ; but I find 
the same coat in Papworth’s ‘ Armorials’ as being 
those of Brooke of Hasleor, co. Staff., which is 
Chequy argent and sable in Shaw’s ‘ Staffordshire,’ 
and therefore totally different. Where can I see 
a pedigree of Brooke of Hasleor, giving younger 
sons and their descendants, carried down to the 
eighteenth century? The seal I had belonged to 
a Brooke of Cheshire, but hitherto I have been 
unable to connect him with the Norton family, and 
according to Papworth I have been working at 
the wrong family. Any information will oblige. 

B, F. Scarverr. 


Patron Saint or toe Temptars,—Was St, 
John the Baptist or St. John the Evangelist the 
— saint of the order of Knights-Templars? The 
atter presided, I believe, over the Knights of St. 
E. A. M. Lewis. 


* A much more concise and less rambling account of 
this expression will be found in Bescherelle’s ‘ French 
Dict.,’ and as this book is now probably but seldom 
to be met with, I copy what he says :—“ Noble homme. 
Qualité que prenaient quelquefois, non seulement ceux 
qui étaient nobles, mais aussi quelques bourgeois dans 
les actes qu’'ils passaient. Ce titre honorifique fut 


John—the Hospitallers. 





originairement réservé aux rois et aux princes sou- 
verains ;- dans la suite il fut donné a tous les seigneurs. 
Depuis le XVI* siécle, ce titre fut considéré comme 
au-dessous de celui d*écuyer.’ 
+ With us, on the contrary, a nobleman is much more 
than a gentleman, so far, at least, as rank is concerned, 


, 








Sr. Wixxock.—Will somebody give me th 
rest, if there be any, of the old rhyme about the 
month of March ?— 

First comes David, then comes Chad, 
Then comes Winnock, as if he was mad. 


Which day was sacred to St. Winnock ; and is any- 





thing known about him? Was he, possibly, in 
voked in cases of insanity ? 
B. Monrtaomeriz Rankine. 


Awyne Streetz, Hymn Writer, circa 1780,~ 
Was her biography ever written? References to 
works containing particulars of her life will oblige, 

Watrer Carmay, 

23, Holland Street, Clapham. 


GuassHouses.—In this parish were formerly 
several glasshouses. In connexion with these | 
find the following entries in the burial register:— 

1610, John Peytoe, glassemaker. 

1610. Cesar Parisee, glasse carriar, 

1611, William Evans, of Monmouthshire, glasse carriar, 

1612. John Peyto, glassemaker. 

1614, William Peyto, glassemaker. 

A few localities here still retain names referring 
to the trade. There are three Glasshouse Fields, 
a Glasses Field, Glasshouse Copse, and Glasshouse 
Close. I should be glad of any information with 


oe 


regard to the manufacture of glass in this part of 


Surrey beyond that mentioned by Aubrey. 
Srepaen Cooper. 
Chiddingfold. 


Geverat Wotre.—Can any one refer me to 
any book where I can see a full pedigree of General 
James Wolfe of Quebec? I have seen the re- 
ferences in ‘N. & Q.’ of 1876, and also those in 
the Genealogist, vol. vii., but none of these gives 
the Christian name of his grandfather, the name 
of his grandmother, or of his great-grandmother. 
He had an uncle Walter, who died, = old, in 
1771. Was Walter married, or not ? hat rela- 
tions were George and Francis Wolfe, ribed 
Royalists, to the Wolfes of Madeley, in Shrop- 
shire, who gave shelter to Charles II. after Wor- 
cester fight? I have various notes of the Wolfe 
family in Ireland from 1303, but the names of no 
wives are given. B, F. Scarcerr. 


MS. Wantev.—What is the Spicileg. Fon- 
tanell. MS. mentioned in Pugin’s ‘Glossary’? and 
where is it to be seen ? B. A. J. 


MeresmMen.—Who and what are these officials ? 
I find them mentioned thus in advertisements of 
the Ordnance survey of parts of Devon, Dorset, 
and Somerset :— 

“ The Boundaries laid down on the Government Maps 
were pointed out to the Ordnance Surveyors by Meres- 
men, or persons appointed by Her Majesty's Justices of 
the Peace assembled in Quarter Sessions as directed by 
the Acts of Parliament 4 & 5 Victoria, chap, xxx., &o,” 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
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Nortinenam Cierey.— Will any of your | Buchanan) printed about 1571 are ascribed to the 
readers kindly inform me where I could find a | printer, John Day of London ; (b) the catalogue of 
list of clergy holding benefices or otherwise in the | books printed before 1640, in the British Museum, 


county of Nottingham about the years 1741-2? 
H. D. Vincent. 


H. Howarn’s Dramas.—I have a copy of H. 
Howard’s ‘Dramas adapted for the Representation 
of Juvenile Persons,’ published in London 1820. 
Can any of your readers inform me whether 
Howard is a genuine, or an assumed name? I 
would be glad to receive any information about 
the work. J. A. Suton. 

20, Keppel Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 

near Manchester. 


Sir W. Jones.—He was born in London on 
the eve of St. Michael, 1746. So says Lord 
Teignmouth in his life of Jones. In what house 
was the great Orientalist born ? 

Hype CLARKE, 


Bompoat Womay.—A bum-bailiff=a bound- 
bailiff. Query the definition of a bumboat 
woman ? we @& Fe 


‘Dip Francis Bacon write SHAKsPEARE ?’— 
Will any competent reader of ‘N. & Q.’ be so 
good as to refer me to a full and complete reply to 
a disturbing paper, read about a year ago by 
Mr. Francis Fearon, M.A., and entitled ‘ Did 
Francis Bacon write Shakspeare?’ I thought 
this question had long since been negatively 
settled. Mr. Fearon, howéver, does certainly cite 
some remarkable coincidences which favour his 
theory. But how the dedications and compli- 
mentary verses, from various friends of William 
Shakspeare, prefixed to the original edition of the 
plays, could have borne his name and yet have 
been intended for Bacon, I cannot conceive. Ben 
Jonson seems to have known both Bacon and 
Shakspeare, and certainly could not have accused 
Bacon of having “small Latin and less Greek,” 
nor have called him the “sweet swan of Avon.” 
Any doubt thrown on the authenticity of Shak- 
speare’s claims to his own plays is almost like 
questioning the canon of Holy Scripture. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Books on Mary, Queen or Scors.—In 1571 
the Duke of Alva ordered Christ. Plantin, the cele- 
brated printer of Antwerp, to search for ‘‘ aucuns 
livres en langue Angloise concernant la Royne 
d’Escosse qui pourroyent estre imprimés par deca 
[t.¢., in the Netherlands] et puis naguéres espars 
en Angleterre.” On May 13, 1571, Plantin 
writes to the Duke that he can find no trace of 
such books. Could any of the readers of ‘ N.& Q.’ 
furnish me with information on this point? i may 
say that I have already consulted, (a) Mr. Sinker’s 
catalogue of the English books printed before 
1601 (in the Library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge), in which some books (even those of Geo. 





where nothing is said as to the probable printer. 

It is needless to say that the types are so much 

alike about this period that very little trustworthy 

information can be derived from their examina- 

tion. J. H. Hessets. 
Cambridge. 


‘Tne Present State oF Great Britain,’ 
1707-1748 ; being the Second Series of Guy 
Miége’s ‘New State of England.’ (See ante, p. 202.) 
—I should be very grateful to any collector of 
these volumes who would supply me with the 
dates of the third and ninth editions of the 
second series of ‘The Present State of Great 
Britain and Ireland.’ The former must have been 
issued between 1711 and 1718, and the latter 
between 1738 and 1745. Neither is in the 
British Museum, or in any private collection I 
have had an opportunity of inspecting. 

Artuur Irwin Dasent. 

Tower Hill, Ascot, Berks. 


Cocxer’s ‘ Arirnmetic.’—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ throw light on the following state- 
ment, which occurs in ‘A Letter to the Rev. C. J. 
Blomfield, A.B...... containing Remarks on the 
Edinburgh review of the Cambridge “ Aschylus,” 
&c.,’ by the Rev. S. Butler, A.M., &. (1810) ?— 

“ ....therefore, according to Cocker (as the reviewer 
would perhaps call him, not knowing that there is high 
critical authority for calling him Cocket, and still higher 
for Cockin).” 

What are the authorities here alluded to? De 
Morgan evidently knew nothing of it, nor does the 
British Museum Catalogue give any help. 

F. NorGare. 


Catepinus.—Where can I see a perfect copy of 
Calepini ‘ Dictionarium Decem Linguarum’ (Lyon, 
1585)? That in the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris, the only copy of which I know, has no title- 
page. I should also be glad to learn whether this 
is the earliest issue of the work. The “‘ Privilége 
du Roy ” granted to Estienne Michel to print the 
book is dated 1579, and it is, therefore, not im- 
probable that there are earlier editions extant. In 
order to save unnecessary trouble, it may be as 
well to state that I am only anxious to obtain in- 
formation of the dictionary of ten languages, and 
do not solicit correspondence with regard to any 
other dictionaries that were published under the 
name of Calepinus. L. L. K. 

Hull, 


ApriA=tTne Stony Sea.—The words in the 
Vulgate (Acts xxvii. 27), “‘nox supervenit navi- 
gantibus nostris in Adria,” are rendered in the 
Wycliffe translation (Purvey’s revision) “the ni3zt 
cam on vs seilinge in the stony see.” It has long 
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been a puzzle to me why the Adriatic should have 
been so named. Some entries in Ducange which 
I have lately chanced upon show that the rendering 
is due to an old popular etymology of the geogra- 
phical term. Adria (the gulf) was associated with 
a mysterious Low Lat. “ adria, petra, adula, ein 
Knode von dem Flachs,” an old glossary explain- 
ing Adriaticus as “ petrosus, lapidosus portus.” 
Ducange also gives, “‘ Adriacus, lapideus,” and 
** Adriarium, terra sicca, lapidea arida.” Query, 
What is the source, what are the cognates of 
adria, petra ? A. L. Maynew. 


Cyrctists, BEwARE!—I should be glad of early 
illustrations of the use of bicycle, tricycle, and all 
their derivatives for the Dictionary. We have 
bicycle (bad quotation), September, 1868; to bicycle, 
1883 (it ought to be ten years earlier); bicycler, 
1880 ; bicyclic, 1876 ; bicycling, 1869; “that ne 
plus ultra of snobbishness, bicyclism,” 1876; “ bi- 
cyclists a dangerous nuisance,” 1876. LEarlier 
examples of these and cognate words of the tri- 
cycle and cyclist series are wanted. Is it known 
who invented bicycle? Answer direct. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


AvutHors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
Upbraid me not, capricious fair, 
With drinking to excess ; 
I should not seek (7) to drown my care 
Were your indifference less. 
Is this by Sedley? Jvuttan MARSHALL, 
After long days of storms and showers, 
Of sighing winds, and dripping bowers, 
How sweet at morn to ope our eyes 
On newly “ swept and garnished "’ skies. 
T. W. C. 


Replies. 


O’DONOVAN'S ‘ MERY.’ 
(6" S, xii. 516; 7™ S. i. 35, 157.) 

Either Mr. J. J. Fante has an imperfect 
memory or the friend alluded to in his con- 
tribution to ‘N. & Q. (ante, p. 157) was not 
actuated by a strict regard for truth. As one who 
was associated with Mr. O’Donovan in the writing 
of his book from its very beginning to its very end, 
I may claim to know something about the matter. 
*The Merv Oasis’ was begun in January, 1882, at 
the author’s rooms in Bloomsbury Square. Shortly 
afterwards he and I removed to No. 7, Torrington 
Square, where further progress was made with the 
first volume. During April, May, and the greater 

rt of June, 1882, we were together at Dinard, in 
Brittany, at which place the work proceeded slowly. 
While at Dinard O’Donovan was visited by an old 
college friend, viz., Mr. Bryan J. Clinche, of 
Maryborough, Queen’s County, and of San Francisco. 





This gentleman may be the friend alluded to by 
Mr. Faure ; but even if this be so, the statement 
that he (the friend) “put most of O’Donovan’s 
pages together,” &c., is distinctly without founda- 
tion in truth. It is the fact that Mr. Clinche, 
while staying at Dinard, took a very kindly 
interest in his friend’s work, and that, partly from 
O’Donovan’s instructions and partly by the aid of 
a few old copies of the Daily News, he “‘ put 
together” about a hundred pages of that portion of 
the book which was devoted to a description of 
O’Donovan’s travels in northern Persia. It must, 
however, be said that the printed proofs of these 
hundred pages were the cause of much annoyance 
to O'Donovan, who had allowed Mr. Clinche’s 
MS. to go without supervision to the printers. 
Well do I remember the torture endured by my 
poor friend and by myself as day after day was 
wasted in altering, excising, adding to, and other- 
wise dealing with the contents of those hundred 
pages! TIought here to point out that Mr. Clinche, 
who left us at Dinard, was most zealous and loyal 
in his efforts, and most anxious that the book 
should be completed at the time agreed upon ; in 
fact, had his style commended itself to O’Donovan, 
his assistance would have been of very considerable 
value. As to the remaining 900 pages, at least 890 
were transcribed by me from my shorthand notes, 
taken from the author’s dictation, and ten pages at 
the outside were written by O’Donovan’s own hand. 
I still retain many of these shorthand notes. If 
the whole of the MS. and original proofs could be 
produced—and for aught I know they have not 
been destroyed—they would bear testimony to the 
truth of what I have here written. From Dinard we 
migrated (in June) to Campden, in Gloucestershire, 
and in August, 1882, to London, where the second 
volume was completed. 

Mr. Faute is in error in remarking that the 
*‘author’s notes” “ were neither very numerous nor 
very legible.” They were so numerous that many 
matters of importance to which they referred could 
not be dealt with by the author in the 1,000 pages 
to which be was limited. Before dictating « 
chapter O’Donovan would peruse his note-books 
with the greatest care, and would spend some time 
in recalling the events alluded to in them. Then, 
after jotting down his headings, he would proceed, 
as Mrs. Carlyle said of her husband, to “ wind it 
out like silk from a reel,” dictating smoothly, 
deliberately, and in mellifluous tones. The map 
and plans were drawn by himself. Among those 
who have seen us thus at work together on the 
book are Mr. John Augustus O’Shea; Mr. James 
Hooper ; Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P.; and many 
others in London; Mrs. Alaric Spencer and her 
daughters, who entertained us so graciously and so 
hospitably at Dinard; Mr. James Haines, of 
Campden, to whom we were also indebted for much 
kindness ; Mr, Godson and Mr. Wm. Izod, of the 
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same place, Mrs, Carey Taylor, and scores of 
others. 

It is quite true that O’Donovan preferred the 
shock of battle or riding across an unexplored desert 
to writing a book in a drawing-room. It is also 
true that years of hardship and danger had sa 
shattered his health that he found it impossible to 
finish his two volumes at the stipulated time. 
But I do not know what warrant Mr. Faute has 
for believing that ‘The Merv Oasis’ was a failure 
commercially, I had a lengthened interview with 
the publishers on the eve of the publication of the 
book, and certainly did not gather from their 
manner that they had any reason to anticipate such 
a failure. Judging by the unbroken and almost 
unprecedented chorus of praise which went up 
from the entire press, one would think that the 
work was a success commercially and in every 
other way. I believe that the demand for it was 
revived during some of the recent Afghan frontier 
complications, 

Mr. Fauie is quite right in his remarks about 
his deceased friend’s powers of oratory. O'Donovan 
was the best story-teller I ever met. He was an 
excellent French, Spanish, and Turkish scholar, 
and stood high as a chemist, botanist, and elec- 
trician. His knowledge of military history, field 
engineering, and Oriental tongues was considerable. 

Carry TaYLor. 

19, Cottage Grove, Stockwell, 8.W. 





Crest-WreatHs anD Manties (6" §, xii. 
514; 7 §. i. 57, 112, 190).—Surely Mr. Bex is 
in error when he speaks of Mackenzie advocating 
“the stricter method of employing every tincture 
of the shield” in mantlings. So far as I can make 
out, the recommendation has reference to wreaths 
only. Edmonson’s rule, quoted on p. 191, seems 
to be nonsense. How can there be an “ imme- 
diate charge ” if there is no metal in the arms? 

It is very unusual to find wreaths of more than 
two tinctures mentioned in heraldic grants, Mr. 
Seton (‘Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scot- 
land,’ p. 228) notes the grant of a crest to the city 
of Exeter, where the wreath is blazoned or, gules, 
and azure, these being the tinctures in the relative 
shield. Another example occurs in the grant by 
Sir Alexander Erskine, Lyon, to the Incorpora- 
tion of Wrights and Coopers of Aberdeen, bearing 
date April 6, 1696, where the wreath is ordered to 
be or, gules, argent, and azure. The bearings 
are, Quarterly, 1, Gules, a wright’s compass or; 
2, Azure, a cooper’s axe argent ; 3, Azure, a square 
or; 4, Gules, a cooper’s compass or; over ail, on 
an escutcheon, the coat of the royal burgh of Aber- 
deen (Gules, three towers triple-towered within a 
double tressure, flowered and counterflowered, 
angent) The mantlings are gules, doubled argent. 

t is remarkable that no mention of this grant 
is to be found in the Lyon register, wherein seven 








grants to Aberdeen trade incorporations are duly 
recorded (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. ix. 478). I have, 
however, examined the original patent, signed 
“* Alext Areskine.” In the painting accompany- 
ing the patent, “ Illuminat by Henry Fraizer, Ross 
Herauld,” the wreath shows six alternations, the 
first two being repeated. P. J. ANDERSON. 


Tower Recorps (7* §. i. 150, 198).—My copy 
is in one volume, title-page dated 1679. The 
preface to the reader is signed by William Prynne, 
March 10, 1656/7. The 1689 edition is probably 
the same, with new title-page. Worth six shillings 
and upwards, according to condition. 

Joun Ravcrirre. 


Coax: Cosset: Cosy: Careut (6™ S. xii. 
325, 452; 7S. i, 217),—At the last reference it 
is said that the last three of these words are 
excluded from my ‘ Etymological Dictionary. I 
think this is a little hard, because it is not the 
case. There is a second edition of my dictionary, 
published in 1885. In this edition I added a few 
words, which are not in the first edition. Of these 
cosy is one, and the article on it occupies fifteen 
lines, on p. 796, col. 1. In order that purchasers 
of the first edition might easily obtain these addi- 
tions and corrections, I published a half-crown 
supplement, which can be had separately, and 
contains them all. The title is ‘ A Supplement to 
the First Edition of an Etymological Dictionary,’ 
&c. I really do not see that I could do more at 
the time. 

I do not defend my choice of words for the 
dictionary. It is confessedly extremely imperfect, 
and a mere stop-gap till some one else writes 
a better. IfI remain in health and strength a few 
years hence, and if such correspondents as waste my 
time by expecting me to answer questions which 
I either do not understand or which I have 
answered already many times only leave me alone,* 
I should much like to rewrite the whole book, as I 
do not see how else to reform it. Meanwhile, I 
do what I can. It was on May 15, 1885, that I 
read a paper on several etymologies, including the 
word cat-gut. Perhaps I may be allowed to quote 
from the Transactions of the Philological Society 
what I have said there. My view of the word is 
this :— 

“The obvious etymology of this word is surely the 
correct one, and 1 do not quite understand why it has 
been so often objected to. ‘The following quotation from 
Marston’s play of ‘ What you Will,’ Act LIL, ec. i., is 
sufficiently explicit : 

The musitions 
Hover with nimble sticks ore squeaking crowds, 
Tickling the dryed guttes of a mewing cat, 








* The penny post is a bard task-master as well asa 
source of kindly help. What hours have I wasted in 
trying to meetall demands! I do not think the modern 
a of always expecting an answer is at all fair, or even 
moral, 
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Here crowds are fiddles. That harp-strings were made from 
the entrails of various animals, appears from the curious 
belief as to the terribly discordant effect produced by a 
string made from the entrails of a wolf; see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
6 S. xi. 204." 

It thus appears that, of the three words purposely 
selected to point out my shortcomings, I have 
dealt with two already. I hope some day to deal 
with cosset, but cannot say when, for J] have so 
much on hand. Let me briefly say that no one 
can be so fully aware of the deficiencies of my 
dictionary as Iam myself; and that i think it is 
sufficient to point out the real deficiencies without 
adding supposed ones to their number. I may 
say, for example, that I omitted the word cat-gut 
in the first instance because I could not conceive 
how any one could miss it. 

Watrer W. Sxkeat. 

Cambridge. 


Puyvacrery (7 §. i. 167, 250).— While thank- 
ing your correspondents who have kindly come to 
my assistance, allow me to point out that their 
communications do not afford the help asked for. 
Iam seeking examples from English authors of 
the use of the word phylactery in the sense of a 
charm or an amulet, totally distinct from the 
Heb. tephillin, or gvAaxrjpia as a rendering of 
that word. LEXICOGRAPHER. 


May not phylactery be a word made up by the 
Greek Jews from te-philin, and by them brought 
to the form of a recognizable Greek word, @vAak- 
THpra t Hype Ciarke. 


Josnvua Baryes (7" §. i. 142, 226).—The 
story referred to by A. J. M., which appears in 
sundry biographical notices of poor Joshua Barnes, 
is, I fancy, nothing more than a wicked ben trovato 
anecdote of Dick Farmer’s or some other univer- 
sity wag. In his preface to the ‘Iliad,’ Barnes 
does not actually assert that Solomon wrote 
Homer, but he gives his reasons for not airing 
- — His hobbling Latin hobbles in Eng- 
ish thus :— 


“Of Homer's pedigree, country, life, or of the age in 
which be flourished, I do not propose in this place to 
treat. For, albeit [ find the accounts hitherto given 
altogether unsatisfactory, as being inconsistent, wholly 
irreconcilable, and self-contradictory, yet, forasmuch as 
those arguments, neither few nor coutemptible, which I 
had prepared in a special book on the subject, are, 
owing to the artful misrepresentations of malicious men, 
held to be of no value, I intentionally omit them, lest 
possibly they might be made use of to the injury of the 
present edition. Here, consequently, | introduce no 
novelties. For all I care, let those who delight in the 
ravings of men unlearned in the Ancients, enjoy them 
to their hearts’ content. Nevertheless, as soon as ever 
1 am fairly quit of the Aitnwan burden of this edition, 
and particularly if somewhat more favourable times 
shall smile upon my labours, I am determined at an 
early day to issue that book,—yea, and even now I 
venture to call it a hitherto hidden treasure of learning 
such as shall add lustre to the wealth of Homer himself, 





and cause it to be more widely distributed throughout 
the world; for bis true nume, age, country, parents, 
wisdom, learning, no less than the manifestly divine 
intention in setting forth this work, are therein openly 
declared, and the inner purpose of the whole poem 
finally unlocked. In this same tractate I propose not 
only to discuss many points connected with Homer, both 
the author and the work, but to introduce certain notices 
of such as have done him honour, and even of the friends 
and patrons of the present edition, for I have not yet 
had an opportunity of sounding all those from whom I 
think I have a right to hope the best.” 

This, be it remembered, is the language of a 
B.D. who has been for fifteen years Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, 
and has enjoyed, as he boasts, the friendship of 
such men as Sancroft, Gunning, Beaumont, Bar- 
row, and Duport. For forty years he has devoted 
himself to the study of Homer, to which he has 
been led, as he believes, by the direct guidance of 
God, and he is now just launching the great 
labour of his life, to which he has deliberately 
sacrificed everything he possesses. I do not think 
he could have written thus if he had not been a 
genuine believer in his craze. Rose, in his ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,’ mentions “a copy of Eng- 
lish verses, said to be still extant in the library 
of Emmanuel College,” written by Barnes “to 
prove the identity of Solomon and Homer, with 
the view, it is supposed, of amusing his wife,” &c. 
Many years ago I had a long hunt for this copy of 
verses, but without success, Can the present 
librarian of Emmanuel College tell us whether 
it has since been unearthed ? 

Brotuer Fasiay, 


“ Prenpre Conck” (6" §S. ix. 133, 218 ; 7® 8. 
i. 217).—I am sorry to have seemed to shirk a 
challenge. I was travelling at the date it ap- 
peared, and it never met my eye until brought 
forward at the last reference, or I would have 
supplied abundant examples, I will now content 
myself with quoting one very circumstantial 
instance :—“ Il en profita pour disparaitre & 
lAnglaise, c’est & dire sans prendre congé” 
(Boisgobey, ‘ L’Equipage du Diable,’ vol. i. p. 372). 

R. H. Busx. 


Bonapart (6% 8. viii. 335).—I take this oppor- 
tunity of clearing off, also, another delayed reply. 
I neglected answering the question at the time it 
appeared, and later I could never discover under 
what heading it had buried itself; by a coinci- 
dence I have just now fallen upon it. Had I 
answered at the time I should have given as one 
“authority” for the statement referred to the fact 
of being unable to find the ghost of an ¢ after the 
t in the signature to notes of one of the ladies 
mentioned (6 §. viii. 271). On a subsequent 
visit to Rome, however, I took occasion to ask her 
on what principle the omission had been made, 
but found her almost unconscious of the circum- 
stance; which no doubt, therefore, like many 
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other - transformations, had its origin in indiffer- 
ence. On the other hand Bourdonné, in various 
of his painstaking works upon surnames, not only 
gives Bonapart as an accepted variation, but sup- 
plies reasons and references as to why it may pos- 
sibly have been the original, or at all events an 
earlier form. In his ‘ De la Synonomie des Noms 
Propres’ he shows, further, that Annibal, Adalbert, 
and Bonapart may be three forms of the same 
name, and Napoleon another form of Lionel. 

In ‘ Les Prison de |’Etat dans le Midi de la 
France’ mention is made of a daughter of one of 
the efficials at Isle Ste. Marguérite having a 
daughter named Julie Bonapart, who had a child 
by the Masque de Fer, which child, being sent 
for concealment to Corsica, became the founder of 
the Buonaparte family. The same story is men- 
tioned in ‘ Journal of Life and Conversations with 
Emp. Nap. at St. Helena, by the Cte. de Las 
Cases,’ vol, ii. pt. iv. p. 244. The spelling there 
is Bonapart. R. H. Busx. 


Tue Last Dost in Enotanp(7"§. i. 129, 193). 
—In all probability, if the inquiry be not restricted 
to notable duels, many have been fought in England 
since 1845, and some since 1853. I have the best 
means of knowing that one was fought at Malvern 
Wells, between a friend of my own and a French- 
man, in or about 1859 or 1860. I avoid giving 
names, and my friend’s relatives might not care to 
have the encounter publicly recorded. The com- 
batants fought with swords, and my friend was 
wounded in the sword-arm, but ultimately disarmed 
his opponent. C. M. I. 


The duel referred to by G. Q., between Lord 
Malden and Capt. Hawkins, took place, I believe, 
near Reigate; and the only result was that a 
terrified cock pheasant flew out of a hedgerow. 
This circumstance was the cause of much laughter 
in London, and, added to the fear of suspension in 
the event of a fatal result, no doubt contributed 
to the extinction of duelling in England. 

W. A. P. 


Brack-iee (7 §, i, 208).—Though I am unable 
to give the origin of this expression, I can supply 
a somewhat earlier instance of the use of the word 
than the one referred to by Mr. Mount. The 
following quotation is from ‘The New Foundling 
Hospital for Wit,’ part ii. p. 62, 1768 :— 

“ Whereas a person, who stiles himself Esquire Ketch, 
has falsely and scandalously rsed the characters of 
several gentlemen, members of the black-leg club, it is 
unanimously agreed, at a meeting of the Black-leg 
club, held this day, at the Pillory and Tumbrel tavern, 
Tyburn, that the said Ketch be expelled the old Hazard- 
room called Hell, at Newmarket, a society instituted 
purposely to exclude all persons, except those whose 
conduct and characters entitle them to be received into 
the company of gentlemen.” 

F. C. Brrxseckx Terry. 

Cardiff, 





Mavor (6 8. xii. 166, 296; 7 S. i. 193).— 
Dr. Mavor, besides being Vicar of Hurley, was 
Rector of Bladon with Woodstock from 1810 to 
his death in 1837. It may be allowed to offer so 
much of his epitaph as describes his literary work, 
and which represents him as “the first great pro- 
moter of the catechetical method of instruction in 
all branches of human as well as of divine know- 
ledge, who though dead yet speaketh for the im- 
provement of youth and infancy in the volumes 
which he benevolently and judiciously adapted to 
the growing powers of the mind.” It is also stated 
that he was “ten times mayor of the borough.” 
The monument is at the outside of the west end 
of Woodstock Church. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Cannon at Bitutarps (7 §. i. 167, 238).— 
When this game was first introduced into England 
I cannot say, but correspondents who have written 
upon this subject will find an amusing account of 
the game in ‘Peregrine Pickle,’ by Smollett, 
published in 1751, and presumably depicting 
the manners and customs of the same date. 
But the way in which it is described by 
the author as played is to me inexplicable. 
Godfrey Gauntlet is mentioned as defeating a 
set of sharpers, and using a “ mast,” which was, 
it may be supposed, the precursor of the cue, 
and there could not have been a “ slate-bed” or 
“resilient cushions” then in use, nor was the 
“ side stroke” known. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Gammon (7 S. i. 226).—Here is a much earlier 
example of the use of this word than that given 
by Prof. Skeat. Skelton, in ‘Elynour Rummyng,’ 
ll. 320-8, has :— 

And then came halting Jone, 
And brought a gambone 
Of bacon that was resty. 

In reply to Dr. Cuanon’s query, I beg to 
inform him that the first edition of Randle Cot- 
grave’s ‘ Dictionary’ — in 1611. 

. C. Birxseck Terry. 

P.S.—On referring to the Supplement to Prof. 
Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary’ I find that he 
has, sub ‘‘Gammon,” “‘ M.E. gambon, ‘ Book of 
St. Albans,’ leaf f. 2, back.” 


Monumest to Atexanper III. at Kine- 
Horn (6 S. xi. 48, 133).—As Friday, March 19, 
was the six-hundredth anniversary of King Alex- 
ander’s death, a meeting in honour of the event 
was appropriately held at Kinghorn. From the 
report of this meeting, published the following day 
in the Scotsman, it would appear that, at some 
early date, the ‘‘ King’s Rock” had been dis- 
tinguished by a stone cross, but that this had 
fallen through decay many years ago. Some six- 
teen or eighteen years since—and this, no doubt, 
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accounts for Dr. Srratron’s statement—a move- 
ment had been inaugurated for the erection of a 
suitable monument, but after some money had 
been subscribed and a plate with an inscription 
had been prepared the matter had to be 
departed from as impracticable. Plate and 
money are still in one of the local banks, and it 
is hoped now that, with the fresh stimulus given 
by this anniversary gathering, both patriots and 
antiquaries will work to better purpose, and a 
royal monument speedily be the result. 
Tomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Bomeo Farr (6" §, xii. 468 ; 7S. i. 11, 194). 
—It may not be amiss to point out that the in- 
gredients of bumho, according to Smollett, were 
rum, sugar, water, and nutmeg. Cf. ‘ Roderick 
Random,’ chap. xxxiv. 

F. OC. Birxpeck Terry. 


Ficritious Names: New Repvstic (7 §. i. 
68, 191).—Dr. E. Copnam Brewer and other 
correspondents are referred to the 5 S. viii. 265, 
337, for conjectural identification of these charac- 
ters. I may be allowed to repeat an old query of 
mine, to which I am not able to give the reference, 
viz., who is 

the fierce 

Steersman, him of the marsh 

Livid, with wheels of fame 

Circling his eyes, &c., 
in the really fine parody of Mr. Matt. Arnold, in 
vol, i. pp. 96, 97, of the ed. of 1877? It is note- 
worthy here (and I am not aware of having men- 
tioned it in any former contribution to ‘ N. & Q.’) 
that in a review of Mr. Matt. Arnold’s poems 
(Saturday Review, Nov. 2, 1878), with the praises 
and dispraises of Mr. Mallock’s clever burlesque 
ringing in his ears, the reviewer favours us with 
this personal experience :— 

“ Mr. Tennyson, Mr, Browning, Mr. Swinburne, and 
most of our lesser poets besides, have been parodied 
again and again; we do not remember to have seen a 
single parody of Mr, Arnold...... There is a subtlety about 
the structure of his verse and the harmony of bis lines 
which defies imitation.” 

And this when every one was in raptures over Mr. 
Mallock’s successful parody. 
Athenzum Club. 


Row anpson’s ‘Huntino Breaxrast’ : Frexcu 
Horns (6" S. x. 383, 504; xi. 113; xii. 230, 
496).—No doubt this now obsolete musical in- 
strument was used in England during the eigh- 
teenth century. The occurrence of the instrument 
as a public-house sign is well known to many 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Less known is the figure of 
the little Lord Robert Spencer in the group 
of the Marlborough family, painted by Hudson, 
and preserved at Blenheim. The young gentle- 
man appears therein at full length, in a hunting 





dress of dark blue and gold, and with a French 
horn placed over his shoulder so that it encloses 
his body. The horn-blower in Hogarth’s ‘The 
Rake’s Bueneea! Plate 2, is practising on one of 
these instruments, date 1735. This affirms the 
horn’s fashionableness. The verses engraved under 
Hogarth’s (Bakewell’s) small version of this plate, 
1735, say :— 

The jolly Huntsman tempts with Hound and Horn, 
In the plagiary of the plate this is the only figure 
not repeated. F. G. 38. 


*Epsrietatis Excomium’ (6 §. xii. 247, 273, 
418; 7™ S. i, 216),—Mr. Harry Leroy 
Tempce’s indictment against myself amounts to 
very little. Owing, I suppose, to the badness of 
my writing, what ought to have appeared as 
ws Ebrietatas [sic] Encomium ” appeared as “ Etrie- 
tatas [sic] Enconium.” I corrected the error in the 
former word (vide 6™ §, xii. 440), but by a mis- 
take omitted to do so with regard to the latter 
word. My reference to Lowndes is perfectly 
correct. Mr. TempLe seems not to be aware of 
any edition but his own. Mine bears date 1864, 
and is in four volumes, and p. 677 to which I re- 
ferred is in vol. i. I endorse Mr. Tempte’s first 
sentence. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


“ Tas Stone Axe” (7* S. i. 208).—Is not this 
what is now called a “‘celt”? Perbaps not neces- 
sarily prehistoric, for, before iron came so much 
into use, stone implements would linger on. 

A. Hatt, 


Tae Bive Srone (7™ S. i, 150, 217).—The 
ms of Robert Surtees, the historian of the 
ishopric of Durham, are not so well known as 
they ought to be. It may, therefore, not be out 
of place to quote the following lines from ‘ The 
Rector’s Warning.’ A certain riever had slain a 
worthless parson, and as, even in the Middle 
Ages, such acts did not pass quite unnoticed, he 
is represented by the poet as taking sanctuary in 
Durham Cathedral :— 
He twirl'd at the pin—* Hollo within ! 
I've ridden miles thirty and three— 
One priest I have slain for little gain, 
And a harried man [ think I be.” 
He twirl'd till be waken'd brother John— 
“0 ho!” the friar cried, 
“ We set light by these mad pranks on the Tees, 
So they keep on the Southern side. 
But hadst tlou done so in Darneton Warde, 
At the blue stone of the brigg, 
By 'r lady thou hadst fared as hard 
As Dallaval did for his pigge.” 
* Memoir’ of Robert Surtees 
(Surtees Soc.), p. 252 
I have not the original document at hand to 
quote from, and cannot at the present moment 
find my own note of the matter, but I distinctly 
remember that in one of the closing years of the 
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fifteenth century, one of the boundaries of the 
parish of Risby—a village near here—is spoken 
of as marked by “ an blew coggul.” 
Evwarp Pgacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Orpvers (7" §S. i. 208).—See Sir Bernard 
Burke’s ‘ Book of Orders of Knighthood and De- 
corations of Honour of all Nations’ (1858), Car- 
lisle’s ‘Concise Account of the several Foreign 
Orders of Knighthood,’ &c, (1838); and “‘ An 
Accurate Historica! Account of all the Orders of 
Knighthood at present existing in Europe.’ By 
an Officer of the Chancery of the Equestrian, 
Secular, and Chapteral Order of Saint Joachim.” 
The last work is in two volumes, and was published 
in London io 1802. Its authorship has been 
ascribed to J. P. Ruhl, but it was really written 
by Sir Levett Hanson. G. F. R. B. 

Gatnsporovucn’s ‘Boy at tHe Stitze’ (7™ §. 
i. 208).—The violinist who is said to have been 
rewarded by Gainsborough with the gift of his 
‘Boy at the Stile’ was Col. Hamilton, a gentle- 
man as famous for his skill with his fists as with 
his fiddle. See Smith’s ‘ Nollekens and his Times’ 
(1828), vol. i. pp. 184-5; Fulcher’s ‘ Life of Thomas 
Gainsborough, R.A.’ (1856), pp. 136-7; and G. M. 
Brock-Arnold’s ‘Gainsborough’ (1881), p. 45. 

G. F. R. B. 


Rostyson Cruso (7 S. i. 89, 137, 158, 215).— 
This subject was treated largely in 4° S. i. 145, 227, 
319, and two of your recent correspondents took 
part in the discussion. The following unpublished 
lines, written at Stratford-on-Avon in 1855, prove 
that the name existed there at that date. The 
author was, I believe, the Rev. E. Adams, son of 
Dr. Adams, formerly Vicar of Halstead, Essex :-— 

To our kind hostess. 
Crusoe ! I may not hope to trace 
Thy genealogic tree, 
Who am not, though of studian | sic, ? studious] race, 
Well versed in heraldry. 
One thing—that thou didst not descend 
From him of desert isle I know, 
For all thou dost betokens friend, 
Without a glimmer of Defoe. 

It is fair to the author's memory to state that 
this is one of the “miscellaneous trifles” in his 
appendix to a set of “In Memoriam” verses on 
Shakspeare’s birthplace. Deepes. 


ApranaM Saarp (7" §, i. 109, 177, 218).— 
The particulars which I gave of the mathemati- 
cian’s family were drawn from notes which I made 
about fourteen years ago from original family 
papers and deeds submitted to me by the gentle- 
man into whose possession they had come by 
descent. I am doubtful whether I could again 
obtain a sight of them, but I feel sure that they 
contained nothing by which the Archbishop of 
York could be identified as a member of the 





family. That he was a member of it is very 
likely, as he was born at Bradford and had estates 
at Leeds. Thoresby was somehow related to the 
Sharpes of Horton, and was also very intimate with 
the archbishop; much about them all occurs in 
his ‘ Diary and Correspondence,’ as well as a pedi- 
gree in his ‘ Leeds’; but although he was a fre- 
quent visitor at Bishopthorpe, and was indebted 
to the archbishop for his conformity and for many 
favours, he could not persuade him to allow his 
pedigree to be made public. As the Sharpes were 
strong Nonconformists, it is not difficult to under- 
stand such a silence. Edward Hailstone, Esq., 
now of Walton Hall, formerly occupied Horton 
Hall, where Abraham lived and studied and died. 
In the preface to the ‘ Catalogue’ of his library 
(1858) Mr. Hailstone furnishes some account of 
him and his family, and in the frontispiece sup- 
plies a view of the house, drawn by the late Rev. 
J. L. Petit. 

Archbishop Sharp was the eldest son of Thomas 
Sharp of Bradford, by Dorothy, eldest daughter of 
John Weddall of Waldington, and was born 1644-5 
(Nichols, ‘ Lit. Anecd.,’ vol. viii., 1814, p. 353). 
Among the papers I inspected were some letters 
written from Hull in 1649 to the Sharpes of Hor- 
ton by John Sharp, who mentions his friends at 
Walkington. Mr. Hailstone thinks that the arch- 
bishop’s family was “ probably a branch of the 
family of Sharps of Little Horton.” It may in- 
terest Mr. Lynn to know that the papers also 
included some of Abraham Sharpe’s correspondence 
with Flamsteed and others, which he showed to 
Thoresby at Horton, and various calculations of an 
appearance very forbidding to an unmathematical 
mind. Mr. Hailstone also possesses his memo- 
randum books. W. C. B. 


Tse Lyte Famiry (7" S. i. 209).—At this re- 
ference I find mention of Lycet-Mautravers, so I 
ask if this is the same as Lytchett-Matravers, near 
Poole. I do not find any grant of arms to Lycet 
mentioned by Burke, ‘General Armory,’ so it is 
of interest to settle the proper spelling of this 
name. Jamieson has the word litch as a verb, 
connected with leash and lash, 1. ¢., to strike. 

A. Hatt. 


Sepan-Cuatrs (6 §. xii. 308, 332, 498; 7” S. 
i. 37).—Mr. E.Watrorp, the historian of London, 
in asking whether these vehicles were in use later 
than 1831, may have had in his mind the cele- 
brated topographical description of a corner of the 
metropolis which occurs at the beginning of the 
seventh chapter of ‘ Dombey and Son.’ Miss Tox 
and Major Bagstock both resided in Princess's 
Place, and in Princess’s Place were Princess’s 
Chapel and the Princess’s Arms, “ much resorted 
to by splendid footmen. A sedan chair was kept 
inside the railing before the Princess’s Arms, but 
it had never come out within the memory of man,” 
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Dickens began the publication of ‘ Dombey & Son’ 
in October, 1846, and the last number was issued 
in April, 1848. As well as I recollect, the action 
of the story extends over some twelve years or so, 
and taking this in connexion with the state of the 
railway works in Camden Town, as described in 
chap. vi., the period of Miss Tox’s residence in 
Princess’s Place may be assigned to 1831 or 1832. 
Sedan chairs were then apparently obsolete in 
London, although they were still occasionally used 
in the provinces. Mr.Wa.rorp may perhaps be 
able to indicate the site of Princess’s Place, and 
it is quite possible that A. J. M. or some other 
of the valued correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ may 
know what has become of the sedan chair which 
used to figure within the railings of the “Princess’s 
Arms.” W. F. P. 


Arms or ArcHDEACON AND Wrvitte (7™ §. 
i, 208).—Apa M, Casx moots an interesting point. 
“ When armsare identical in form, but differing only 
in colour, is it not a proof of consanguinity to the 
baronial house who originated the arms?” Will 
this theory hold water Feraldically? Take Scrope: 
Az., a bend or. How often shall we find this 
bearing in different colours? In England Howard 
and in Scotland Mar bear arms identical in form 
(leaving out the Flodden augmentation); but does 
this imply any community in blood? So there are 
the cinquefoils of Fraser and Hamilton, identical 
in form on different fields. Another curious point. 
- The arms of the kingdom of Naples, of the York- 
shire Worsleys (Stovingham, in the North Riding), 
and of the Scotch Menzies, seem identical in form 
and colour, to wit, Argent, a chief gules. 
Georce Anous, M.A. 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


Lears AND Bounps (7" §. i. 69, 153, 216).— 
Besides Pope, the reader may refer to Coleridge’s 
lines on ‘ Metrical Feet,’ one of which is 

With a leap and a bound the swift anapazsts throng. 

A. C. B. 

Glasgow. 


Otp Inn Siexs : “Tae Waite Harr” (7" §, 
i, 208).—The fact of the white hart chained being 
the crest of the Husseys may in some cases have 
led to its figuring as an inn sign. In others, the 
adoption of this device has perhaps been suggested 
by one of the badges of King Richard II., who, as 
Camden says, “used commonly a white hart 
couchant, with a crown and chain about his neck, 
for wearing of which some after his deposition lost 
their lives” (‘ Remains,’ p. 371, Russell Smith's 
edition). Henry of Bolingbroke was a Lincoln- 
shire worthy; and whether he was or was not con- 
sidered much of a prophet in his own county, it 
would seem that the inns there have been constant 
to the cognizance of his predecessor. White harts, 
however, are not rare in other parts of the country. 





I remember seeing a fine painting of a white 
hart at mine hostess’s door at Grantham, a place 
which was faithful to the house of York during 
the fierce antagonism of the Roses. In the same 
town was the “ Sun Inn,” which might be reminis- 
cent of a second badge of Richard II.’s, or of a 
device—three suns copjoined—which Edward IV, 
took to commemorate a solar phenomenon which 
he had regarded as a token of good omen at 
Mortimer’s Cross. That badge appears in the 
decorative work of a bridge, erected within the last 
ten years from designs by the late Mr. Page, over 
the Ouse at the end of Skeldergate, York. Half 
a century ago the well-known “ George” at Grant- 
ham was the “ George and Blue Boar,’ but I think 
the boar owed its tincture to modern politics, and that 
in the beginning it was the argent animal borne by 
Richard of Gloucester, to whose mother Cicely the 
hospitium called ‘‘ Le George,” was granted in 
1461. Grantham had its “ Rose Inn”; but whether 
the flower was significant of party strife or of some- 
thing that is pleasanter, I have no meansof knowing. 
In remarking on a token issued by the host of this 
house, Mr. Justin Simpson essays to illustrate his 
subject from Earle’s ‘Micro-cosmography,’ and 
quotes, “If the vintner’s rose be at the door, it is 
sign sufficient, but the absence of this is supplied 
by the ivy-bush” (‘Lincolnshire Tradesmen’s 
Tokens of the Seventeenth Century,’ p. 27). 
Arber’s reprint of ‘ Micro-cosmographie’ (p. 33) 
gives, “If the vintner’s nose be at the door,” which 
appears to me to be a more likely reading. 

Sr. Swirnry, 


Your correspondent will find niuch information 
about the origin of the white hart as a sign for 
inns if he consults Hotten’s ‘ History of Sign- 
boards,’ pp. 112-15, ed. 1875. The town famous 
for blue signs, to which he refers, is Grantham. 
Here is a somewhat different account from the one 
given by him :— 

“From the eccentricity of the Lord of the Manor, 
who formerly possessed the majority of the houses in the 
town, the following inns have the word ‘blue’ 
attached to their signs, viz.,‘ Blue Boat,’ ‘ Blue Sheep,’ 
&c. By way of completing this ‘ blue ' catalogue, a wag, 
whose house belonged to himself, end who resided near 
the residence of his lordship, actually had the ‘ Blue Ass’ 
pioeet on its sign.”"—' Tavern Anecdotes,’ by Hindley, 
p. 78. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

The white hart was one of the badges of King 
Richard II. An engraving taken from West- 
minster Hall may be seen in ‘ A Glosssary of Terms 
used in British Heraldry,’ 1847, p. 34, where also 
the following passage occurs :— 

‘A white hart couchant on a mount under a tree 
proper, gorged with acrown or, He | Richard] inherited 
this badge from his mother Joan, called the fair maid of 
Kent, daughter and at length sole heiress of Edmund 
Plantagenet, surnamed of Woodstock, earl of that county.” 


** The Duke of Cumberland” was the sign of one 
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of the numerous public houses at Kirton-in- 
Lindsey about a hundred years ago. It stood ad- 
joining or near to the north green. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

“ The inn-signs derived from heraldry abound every- 
where, and there are some in Sussex which have a quasi- 
historical character. The two favourite badges of the 
House of Lancaster were the silver swan and the white 
antelope, which latter is often confounded with the white 
hart of Richard II. Their progenitor, the celebrated 
John of Gaunt, ‘time-honoured Lancaster,’ possessed 
great feudal rights in East Sussex, and Ashdown Forest 
was called from him Lancaster Great Park; and it is 
really curious to note how many inns are still known by 
— badges.” —M. A, Lower in ‘ Sussex Arch, Colls.,’ x, 
1 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Smoxine in Cavurcna (6" §. xii. 385, 415, 470; 
7® §. i. 32, 113, 218).—J. J. S. has suggested 
that the vice-chancellor, in his regulations of 
1615, only desired to put a veto upon snuffing in 
St. Mary’s Church. I would, however, point out 
that King James, in his ‘Counterblaste to Tobacco,’ 
constantly speaks of “taking tobacco” in the sense 
of smoking, and not of snuffing. The following 
passage, which forms part of a tirade against 
smoking at meals, may be cited as an example :— 

“Surely Smoke becomes a kitchin far better than a 
Dining chamber, and yet it makes a kitchin also often- 
times in the inward parts of men, soiling and infecting 
them, with an unctuous and oily kind of Soote, as 
hath been found in some great Tobacco talkers, that 
after their death were opened.”—Arber's reprint, p. 111. 
On the first introduction of tobacco into England 
the use of it seems to have been immoderate, and 
the respect for sacred buildings had at that time 
fallen so low that I have no difficulty in believing 
that there was a real necessity for the injunc- 
tions against “taking tobacco” in St. Mary’s 
Church. E. S. D. 


Crest WanteEp (7 S. i. 168).—Unicorn’s head 
erased sable, armed and maned ; “ Pro Christo et 
patria dulce periculum,” are the crest and motto of 
the Duke of Roxburghe and other branches of the 
family of Ker. Has not J. L. copied the motto 
incorrectly ? Joun Rapdcuirre. 


Farrnorve: Commonweattu Banys or Mar- 
race (7 §. i. 209).—I have explained the pub- 
lication of contracts of matrimony in the open 
market in the second volume of‘ Our Parish Books, 
and What They Tell Us.’ The Act of Parliament, 
which bears date August 24, 1653, allowed the 
banns or “contract” to be published in the public 
meeting-place commonly called the church or 
chapel ; but if the parties to be married desired 
it the contract was to be published in the 
market-place on three market-days in three 
several weeks between the hours of eleven and 


two. In Canterbury these contracts were pub- 
lished at the bull-stake, and, as far as St. Peter’s 
parish was concerned, were duly entered in the 
parish register. I may perhaps add that, under 
the provisions of the Act cited above, other 
than civil marriages were not to be accounted 
marriages according to the laws of England. 
The Act itself will be found in the newspapers of 
the time. J. M. Cowrer, 
Canterbury. 


The registers of St. Michael, Cornhill, pub- 
lished by the Harleian Society, p. 33, show that 
on April 26 and May 1 and 8, 1654, “ the 
marriage was published between William Faith- 
orne, of St. Dunstan’s in the West, London, 
Stationer, and Judith Graunt, dau. of Henry 
Graunt, of this par., cit. and draper”; and on 
the same page we see that on May 9, 1654, 
‘*the sd. William Faithorn and Judith Grant were 
marr? by Alderman Robert Titchborne.” From 
the Register of Christenings we find that “ Judeth, 
the dau. of Henry Graunt and Mary his wife” 
bears date June 20, 1630 (p. 121). It is plain 
therefore, that Horace Walpole was misled by his 
author, who speaks of Faithorne as marrying a 
sister of Capt. Cround. We should read, a 
daughter of “‘Capt. Graunt.” Henry Graunt 
was one of the original members of the Royal 
Society, being elected in 1662 at the express 
desire of King Charles II. He was a captain of 
the train bands and a draper ; born 1620, and died 
1674. Through the interest of the Countess of 
Clarendon he was made one of the directors of the 
New River Waterworks, and Bishop Burnet 
(‘Own Times,’ fol. i. 231) tells a strange tale, 
which might, perhaps, be fairly called “a cock and 
bull story,” that Graunt, who was a Papist, the 
night before the fire of London broke out, Sept. 1, 
1666, turned off all the main supply cocks of the 
New River Waterworks ; so that on September 2 
there was no water in London, and Graunt had 
taken away the keys. Epwarp Sotty. 


It would appear that, while marriages from 
1653 to 1658 were performed by justices of the 
peace, banns were published on Sundays in church 
or on week-days in the market-place, indiscrimi- 
nately. Thus, in Dr. W. A. Greenhill’s interesting 
paper on “Hastings Parish Registers” in the 
‘Sussex Arch. Colls.,’ vol. xiv., it is noted, under 
date 1654 :— 

“Marriages began to be performed by the Mayor, 
or the Justice of the Peace, the banns having been 
previously published in the market-place on three 
market-days, or in a church on three Lords-days 
(Under the Ordinance passed 24th Sept., 1653.) ” 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A, 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Arcuipatp Armstrone (7 §S. i. 268).—The 





report on Sir Frederick Graham’s papers will be 
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found in the ‘ Sixth Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Historical Manuscripts, published in 1877 
(C—1745). It does not appear from the index 
that any reference to Armstrong is made in the re- 
port on these papers, G. F. R. B. 


The report on Sir Fred. Graham’s MSS. will be 
found in the ‘ Report of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts,’ pp. 261-428, published in 
1879. There is no reference to A. Armstrong. 
For “ Archee ” see Granger's ‘ Biog. Hist.’ (1824), 
iii, 241. J. Incte Drepeer, 


Poems (7" §. i. 90).— 

"Twas an hour of fearful issues, &c. 

And all, from mountain-cliff to wave, 

Was Freedom’s, Valour’s, Glory’s grave. 
These verses occur in a short poem, of three 
stanzas only, called ‘Thermopyla,’ by the Right 
Rev. Geo, W. Doane, Bishop of New Jersey, 
US. Mary Drister. 


Tre Arms or Hatirax (6" §. xii. 426, 526; 7” 
S. i. 18, 113, 196).—I am sorry the correspondence 
on this subject has only just come to my notice, 
for, fortunately, I can give the final word as to 
the facts of the case. The arms, then, have no 
connexion with those attributed to Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, and the head depicted upon them is 
neither a Veronica nor that of Colbrand the giant. 
When the town of Halifax was incorporated it was 
found desirable to provide some arms or device 
for the civic seal and for other corporate purposes, 
and Mr. F. A. Leyland, a well-known Yorkshire 
antiquary, was applied to for a suggestion. The 
design which he made—and it is the one referred 
to by your correspondents—may be thus heraldic- 
ally described : Arms, Checky or and azure; in 
the fess-point the face of St. John Baptist, 
ppr., with nimbus of the first; below it three 
gouttes de sang ; in chief the letters HALEz and in 
base the letters rax, each on a chequer, counter- 
changed. Crest, a paschal lamb, passant argent, 
unguled or, bearing a banner of St. George of 
England. Motto, “Nisi Dominus custodierit 
civitatem.” The shield was made checky or and 
azure, because that was the bearing of the Earls of 
Warren, the feudal lords of Halifax, who granted 
the church there to the Priory of Lewes. The 
head of St. John Baptist was used because there 
is an ancient tradition at Halifax that the head of 
the Baptist was the needful relic kept in the parish 
church, which, by the way, is not situated upon 
Haley Hill, as one correspondent states. This well- 
sustained tradition is preserved in Watson’s ‘ His- 
tory of Halifax’ (1775). It may be remembered 
that Sir John Maundeville records similar traditions 
at Constantinople, Rome, and Genoa, and those who 
would consult the evidences at large, with regard 





Halifax,’ based on Watson. The words HALEz 
and Fax on the arms refer to the most generally 
received etymology of the name of Halifax in 
reference to the Baptist’s face. This design was 
submitted, at Mr. Leyland’s suggestion, to the 
Heralds’ College ; but they, thinking that Halifax 
was remarkable only for its trade, offered another 
coat, to wit, Argent, three woolsacks, two in chief 
and one in base, ppr., a caduceus of Mercury in 
pale. Now the corporation of Halifax, knowing 
well that their town up to the seventeenth cen- 
tury had been vested with power to punish thieves 
with decollation on a gibbet of its own, so that 
even now vagrants pray to be delivered from its 
vigilance, were nowise disposed to permit that it 
should be branded evermore with the emblem of 
the god of fraud, theft, and cunning. In short, 
they rejected the arms offered by the Heralds’ 
College and held to those designed by Mr. Ley- 
land ; but these, when placed on the borough seal, 
were deprived of armorial character and used as a 
device, the shield being replaced by a similarly 
tinctured platter, with the same bearings, such as 
the head of the Baptist might have been carried 
to the daughter of Herodias upon. But the arms 
as originally designed have been placed upon many 
public buildings and other places. ’, H. 
London, 8.E, 


‘Tue Tempest’ SHaxspearr’s Last Drama 
(6S. xii. 367, 499; 7S. i. 72,150, 250).—In my at- 
tempt toavoid unseemly disputation, for he wasrather 
over bristly in answering a lady, I appear to have 
somewhat misled J. B.S. Possibly Dr. IncLesy 
may deem an argument Al which I incline to think 
B2, or vice versd, but he and I are, I think, virtu- 
ally at one. In every way the versification and 
other matters in the present play point to a very 
late date. The references to the incidents of the 
shipwreck of Somers, and to the nature, &c., of 
the island on which that commander was cast, 
abundantly show that our play was written after 
the news of this disaster had reached England. 
These references are more numerous than those to 
contemporary circumstances in England or else- 
where that occur in any other of Shakespeare’s 
plays, except, possibly, in ‘ Hamlet.’ 

With reference to my theory as to ‘The Tempest,’ 
this is a question to be separated from the other. 
I do not hold, as did Hunter, that it and ‘ Love's 
Labour ’s Won’ are one and the same play, but 
that the former was, at least so far as most of the 
versification is concerned, wholly recast. What 
I look on as proofs of their innate identity seem to 
me to prove both this and the hurry with which 
the earlier play was remodelled so as to attract 
and catch the public purse while the exciting news 
of the disaster and the probable failure of the 


to the possible division of the relic and other | adventurers were still dwelling in their mouths 
matters, may read Mr, Leyland’s ‘ History of | and ears, It was this burry which I thought 
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might of itself have produced or have preserved 
that which to J. B.S. appears immature, though 
to my perhaps less refined sense there is no im- 
maturity, but rather the reverse. Similarly I see 
not that Ariel’s mention of the Bermoothes shows 
that Shakespeare could not have referred to the 
shipwreck of Somers there, which was all my 
argument. When ‘Love’s Labour’s Won’ was 
written he may have had Lampedusa in his mind 
—if his authority named it—but when he wrote 
our ‘Tempest’ he without doubt was thinking of 
what had occurred at Bermoothes itself. I would 
add that J. B.S. does not seem to me to have 
taken in Dr. Inctesy’s argument. 
Br. NicHotson,. 


Avruors or Quorations Wantep (7® §. i. 
70, 259).— 
Suspense, dire torturer of the human breast, 
Another parallel passage on suspense occurs in Draper: 
Imagined ills in frightful shapes appear, 
While present evils we with patience bear ; 
Phantoms and empty forms are feared the most, 
Tis thus we scorn the man, and fear the ghost ! 
R, H. Busk. 
(7% §. i. 189, 259.) 
* Life is like cricket,” &c. 
But life’s a game we all must play, and none can ever 
doubt, 
That though for years we may keep in, we must at length 
0 out. 
. To the tune ‘ The Fine Old English Gentleman.’ 
So far as I know, the piece from which the above is 
taken bas not appeared in print. If M. L, 8. would 
like a copy | shall be glad to furnish one, 
F. M. Jackson, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Vicar of Wakejield. By Oliver Goldsmith. With 
Prefatory Memoir by George Saintsbury. (Nimmo). 
In introducing to the London public ‘ TheVicar of Wake- 
field’ with the clever illustrations which this most 
domestic of stories has received from a foreign source 
Mr. Nimmo renders a service to English readers. 
Among the cherished editions of this great work, for 
such ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ’ will always be held, this 
edition, brimming over with coloured designs innumer- 
able, pretty, fanciful, and fantastic, will hold a place, 
So recent is the discovery of printing effectively in 
colours, the processes are still to a certain extent ex- 
perimental. Many of the designs are, however, equally 
attractive and appropriate, while all are of interest. 
To add to the serious value of the work, a preface by 
Mr. Saintsbury has been supplied. The biographical 
portion of this is short and to the point, and the 
criticism is in all respects excellent. In justifying the 
application to *The Vicar of Wakefield’ of the word 
masterpiece, Mr. Saintsbury protests against its being 
called a prose idyl, and maintains that it is really a 
satire in miniature, and in oils, not acids, He dwells, 
also, not only upon the quality of the book, its wonder- 
ful pictures of life, its admirable conversation, but 
upon the “‘artistic completeness" of the work. The 
whole of the preface is, indeed, in Mr. Saintsbury’s 
best style. It is to be regretted that a wrongly in- 


serted point leaves the reader in doubt as to the mean- 
ing of one paragraph. 


‘Rest and Repair in London Life,’ by Dr, Roose, con- 
tributed to the Fortnightly, will appeal to other hard 
workers besides those in the capital. Its decisions are 
sound, but contain nothing startlingly novel. ‘ Artist 
Life in Rome,’ by Mr. Davies, is a bright paper.—Dr. 
Blackie’s paper on ‘ The Second Part of “‘ Faust ”’ saves 
the Nineteenth Century from the charge of total neglect 
of literary subjects. The new version of Sir Theodore 
Martin is dealt with, and is highly commended, The 
prominent defect in the second part of ‘ Faust’ is said 
to be “the want of flesh and blood.” Dr. Jessopp’s 
paper on ‘The Church and the Villages’ also attracts 
attention.— Macmillan gives, from the pen of Mr. Arthur 
Bengon, a pleasant and well-deserved memorial tribute to 
Henry Bradshaw. A very“ literary’ number contains, 
in addition, an essay on Thomas Love Peacock, by Mr. 
Saintsbury ; ‘ A Cossack Poet,’ by Mr. Morfill; ‘ An Old 
School-book,’ by J. H. Raven; ‘The Musical and the 
Picturesque Elements in Poetry’; and ‘General 
Readers, by “ One of Them.” Most of the number thus 
made up is eminently readable.—In Longman’s Maga- 
zine Mr. Andrew Lang continues his ‘ At the Sign of the 
Ship,’ Mr. Allingham contributes a poem, and Mr. 
Proctor carries dismay into whist circles by asking if 
signalling is honest.—Mr, Clodd, in the Gentleman's, 
reviews Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poetry ; ‘ Empedocles on 
Etna’ is naturally the subject of special praise. ‘The 
Locksmith Gamain,’ by the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, deals 
with the man whom Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
were accused of attempting to poison. Mr. Gould scouts 
the charge, and is not sparing of Jules Lacroix, by whom, 
in a sensational form, it was revived.—‘ A Kentish Bos- 
well’ is the most interesting paper in the Cornhill, 
casting, as it does, a pleasant light on persons of import- 
ance at the outset of the century.—An excellent account, 
both as regards letterpress and accompanying illustra- 
tions, is given in the English Illustrated by Nelly Erich- 
sen of ‘A North Country Fishing Town.’ The London 
Charterhouse is also well illustrated.— Walford'’s Anti- 
qguarian has an account by the editor of Sir William 

ugdale, a second by Mr. H. R. Plomer of ‘ Satirical 
Almanacs,’ and a continuation of Mr. Greenstreet’s 
‘ Ordinary from Jenyns’s “ Book of Arms,.”’’—In a bright 
and entertaining essay on the turf which appears in 
Temple Bar, and which it would assumably be safe to 
assign to the’ same pen which has often provoked 
mirth by its blending of curious anecdote and quaint 
and sometimes cynical criticism, is a direct reference 
to‘ N. & Q.,’ with a demand where the information can 
be found who was Cardinal Puff, The question was 
asked 3" §, iii, 151, and remains unanswered. 


Part XXVII. of the Encyclopedic Dictionary of 
Mesers. Cassell carries the alphabet to “ Draw.” 
“ Divide” and its derivatives, ‘‘ Divorce,” “ Diurnal,” 
“ Diving-bell,” “* Doctor,” “ Dog,” * Double,” “ Dower,” 
and “Drag” are favourable specimens of special in- 
formation.— Greater London, by Mr. Walford, Part IX., 
reaches the Lea and Epping Forest, and has designs, 
among others, of Cheshunt Church, Waltham Cross and 
Powder Mills, the Enfield factories, and the Forest 
Hotel at Chingford, It has also a map of the forest.— 
Our Own Country, Part XV., completes Lichfield, of 
the lovely west front of the beautiful cathedral of 
which it gives an illustration, as also a view of the 
house of Dr. Johnson and his statue in the market- 
place. It then goes on to Coventry, the three spires 
of which it shows, and across to the Isle of Skye, 
which lends itself well to pictorial illustration —Part III. 
of Shakespeare finishes ‘ Tne Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 
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which has three full-page illustrations, and has two acts 
of ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ with a picture of 
Slender and Anne Page.—Zoypt, Descriptive and Pic- 
turesque, Part XII., has innumerable pictures of mosques, 
praying niches, minarets, and of domestic scenes and the 
like, with some reproductions of known pictures.—The 
History of India, Part VII., carries the exciting story 
to the appearance of the Duke of Wellington.— Gleanings 
from Popular Authors, Part VIIL., is also received. 


Part XXIX. of Mr, Hamilton's Parodies gives, inter 
alia, a summary of Colman’s clever and wicked parody 
of ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ and one of ‘ Jokeby,’ with 
some speculations as to authorship. 


Mr. Evwarp Souty, F.R.S.—By the death of Mr. 
Edward Solly, of Camden House, Sutton, Surrey, who 
assed away very suddenly on the 2nd inst, this journal 
{ deprived of one of its most constant and valued con- 
tributore. Among a former generation Mr. Solly was 
eminent for his writings and lectures on chemistry, and 
he held several important posts in connexion with that 
branch of science, To the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Mr, 
Solly’s name is better known as the author of the scholar- 
like contributions which for many years past have been 
a conspicuous feature in these columns. Mr. Solly's 
knowledge was so varied and extensive that there was 
scarcely any branch of modern literature on which 
he was not an authority, and his retentive memory 
enabled him to make a ready use of his vast stores 
of learning. His powers of application were remark- 
able, and his skill and perseverance in investigating 
disputed points in literature and bibliography must be 
well known to our readers, His work was never hasty or 
careless, and everything which he wrote, however short 
or apparently unimportant, was done to the very best of 
his ability. To those friends who knew him well his 
loss is irreparable. He was always ready and always 
willing to give the best information in his power on any 
question on which his opinion was sought, No trouble 
appeared too great for him when he was working for 
those whom he knew and cared for, and in many cases 
this literary assistance, so generously given, was of the 
highest value. Mr, Solly was an enthusiatic book col- 
lector, especially of the works of the last century, in 
which he was deeply interested. His delight at securing 
a copy of an early edition of ‘The Dunciad’ or a rare 
pamphlet by Swift was unbounded, and in his ac- 
quaintance with the literature of that epoch he had 
no rival. Mr. Solly contributed to several literary 
journals, and he belonged to many of our learned 
societies. His friends will often look back with regret 
to pleasant hours in that fine library, among the books 
which their owner knew and loved so well, and which 
he was always willing to place at the disposal of others. 
Mr. Solly mixed rarely in general society. He found his 
chief happiness among his literary treasures and in his 
family circle, for which he had the warmest affection, 
and where his honoured memory will be long and deeply 
mourned, 

Cuarrers’s ‘Marks and Monograms on Pottery and 
Porcelain,’ new and revised edition (seventh), with, for 
the first time, a section of Japanese marks, is now ready 
for delivery by Messrs. Reeves & Turner. 

Tne well-known Paris house of Charavay, now repre- 
sented by Eugéne Charavay Als, has issued a very in- 
teresting catalogue of autographs to be sold at the Hotel 
des Coumissaires-Priseurs, Rue Drouot, April 14. It 
covers a singularly wide field, and certainly includes not 
a few autographs rarely in the market. Among names 
of historic interest we may mention Leibnitz, Boerhaave, 
our own Newton, Buffon, Cardinals Mazarin and de Gran- 





velle, the “Grande Mademoiselle” of the days of the 
Fronde, Vattel, Vauban, Matthew Prior, Malherbe, 
Fénelon, Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, and a number of 
kings and queens, emperors and empresses, alike of the 
past and present. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


T. D. (“ God and the doctor we alike adore ).—This 
is translated from the Latin of Joseph Owen. A different 
rendering, commencing “ Our God and soldier we alike 
adore,” was given by F. Quarles. See ‘N.& Q.,’ 3° 8. 
iv. 499; v. 62, 469, 527. There is no more than you 
quote, though another termination is more common. 

W. H, Husx (“Song Wanted ”’).—Information anti- 
cipated. See ante, p. 234. 

A. T. desires to know the name of the Royal Acade- 
mician who illustrated Southey’s ‘ Thalaba.’ 

J. 8. C., Philadelphia (“ Kerr Family ”).—The infor- 
mation you seek can best be obtained by applying to the 
Heralds’ Office, London. 

Overstone.—“ How, then, was the devil dressed?” is 
from Coleridge's ‘ Devil's Walk.’ 

J. A, Browenrs (“ Lacon”),—Look out in the cata- 
logues of second-hand booksellers. 

W. H. P. (* Punchbowls”).—These may still be seen 
in most clubs and taverns and in very many private 
houses. 

Tosy MEANWELL seeks to ascertain the authorship 
of a work entitled ‘A Voyage through Hell.’ 

Tur Rev. J. Paterson Masson seeks to know the 
author of a recitation entitled, he believes, ‘ Over the 
Hill to the Poorhouse.’ 

J. B. (“ Cockshot”).—This subject bas been fully dis- 
cussed in‘ N.& Q.’ See 2™ 8, vi. 345, 400, 423, 512; vii, 
347, 405, 463, 484; xi, 16; 6 S. viii, 369, 412, 525. 

UrruM HORUM MAVIsS accIPE (“ Resolved or Dis- 
solved "’).—The motto you select as a pseudonym sup- 
plies the answer. 

J. H. Downes (“Prime Numbers”).— Apply to 
Knowledge, published by Longmans & Co. 

FoxHALt seeks to know where he can find a recitation 
entitled ‘Mr. Demetrius Smith's First Brief.’ 

Henry Davis, Derby, desires a reference to a work on 
relief mapping (modelling). 

Cornicenpa,—P, 246, col, 2, 1. 22, for “ Bodog” read 
BwAog. P, 273, col. 2, 1.17 from bottom, for “ Scoto- 
man (sic) read Scotsman (sic). 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries '”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, B.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








